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VOGUE 
* 
Cee eee TeeeEseee 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two wecks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





‘ 
Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 





VV cos is regularly on sale by every first- 
, 





class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Heiman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerie. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratega, Congress Hall Book Store 

Seattle, Geo. F, Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


OLIDAY SHOPPING 


And general purchasing by a woman of ex- 
perience and trade acquaintance. Costumes 
designed and selected. Hat and muff designing a 
specialty. References, Martinez, 46 W 64th St. 





YGEIA OBESITY TEA 


Is the medical and essential part of the old- 

est and most successful treatment for obesity 
ever recognized by physicians. Positively reduces 
the weight and improves the health. One month's 
treatment, $1.50. At Daggett and Ramsdell’s, J. N. 
Hegeman & Co.'s, or Room 40, 18 West 34th Street, 
Interesting booklets on application, 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 





'¢ BB EY bt € -~s 


LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 


B. 


G A S T: O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 





DRESSMAKER 
to West 75th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. v. NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 4sth St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


‘6 a Viiecrterra. 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August oth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 








+ H A P M A N 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 


FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 


CTADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


Cc. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West gist Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 


WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A M. D-AvwaR DD Y 
7 IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

20 West 34th St., New Vork — = 

















HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


A ,. #2678: 4. 3 
. MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school diesses shown 
2% West 35th Street, New York 


O A T M A N 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
rr West 30th Street, New York 


ISSES' AND CHILDREN’S 


Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 


Street, New York. 
DALE 


HEODORE. B. 
IMPORTING DR SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 
Ce QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKBR 


Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West zg9th Street, New York 


M's SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
_10 West z6th Street, New York 
SAees me’ So’ R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


_— WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
specialty. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts, 


S Cc O T = 
ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
4 West 35th Street, near sth Avenue 























3 earsth Avenue 
M®** SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns. Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROSENTHAL 
DESIGNER 
EVBNING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR RENT 
NFURNISHED APARTMENT 


$ss— parlor, bedroom, bath tub, closets, pri- 
vate hall, elevator; very desirable. Address 
Percy, 18 West 34th Street, New York. 


HATS AND BONNETS 














OU MAN S—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


H. FIELDING & CO. 


- MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 


owrts £¢o = 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Fifth Ave., bet. 30th and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 
sz West 21st Street, New York. 

















"SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1,, Box 66. 


ERSIAN CREAM 

A Wonderful Skin Beautifier. By mail $1.50, 

postpaid. Persian Skin Food Company, 343 
Fifth Avenue, opposite Waldorf. 


HE MISSES WHITE 


will take entire charge of Children’s parties 
and private dancing classes. Address Miss 
SAPA WHITE, 12 East 22nd Street, New York. 














SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


HRISTMAS SHOPPING 


Holiday gifts for personal or household use 
5 Selected with taste and care. References 
given. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 18 W. 
34th Street, New York. 





EW YORK SHOPPING 
of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 


Estimates given for furnishing houses Send 
for circular. Mrs, M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St. 


mo @ Fh.) de eee 

of all kinds promptly atiended to, No charge, 
except on special orders. Unique gifts selected. 

Will shop with out of town clients. References fur- 
nished. Mrs, F. H. Throop, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


Is S STAPLES 
125 EAST 34TH STREET 
Shopping. Special attention given to house 
furnishings. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 
On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween rgth and rsth Streets. 

















MBROIDERING 

of every description made by hand and by 

machinery, Orders executed at short notice. 
AvuGusT BLiIQvez, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 








TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles— or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.so. Otrve RoBArRT & Co .9 E. 42d St. 


EISHA ARMLETS 
Worn with Kimonos by those famous Japan 
dancers on bare upperarm. Made of delicate 
silk crepe, gold-clasped ; contain a subtle everlasting 
perfume. Price by mail,in dainty Japan box, $1.06. 
GeisHa Perrume Co., Box 1458, New York City. 














HAIRDRESSING 





A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprss’ Harr 

DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone856 Madison Square. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ANTED A CAPABLE 


PARTY to continue what is acceded to 
be the most exclusive and profitable im- 
porting dr king establish t in Chicago, 
Present owner retiring with fortune. Splendidly 
trained staff, Unexceptionable advantages in terms. 








Address: P. B. & Co., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York- 


INDEX 


Society . ‘ ‘ ii, iii 
Seen Onthe Stage. ° oe 
Social Topics— Where is the League 


that Will Preach the Gospel of 
Thrift ? d 6 ‘ . - 408 
Haphazard Jottings . ‘ - 410 
A Moment of Atavism—fiction . 410 
What She Wears . ’ - 402 
Social Practices . ; - 417 
Glimpses. ; ‘ * - 417 
Seen in the Shops ° ° . = 
Smart Fashions for Limited In- 
comes. . ‘ j . 419 
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Novelties for Furnishing and 
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The Well-Dressed Man . - 422 
What They Read ‘ vi 
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Seasonable Novelties . x 
Descriptions of Fashions vi, vii 
Answers to Correspondents . Wii 











DIED 


Jones.—At his residence, 25 E. 30th St., 
on Sun., 3 Dec., Harry Madison Jones. 

Moir —At his home, 26 W. roth St., 
on Thu., 7 Dec., in the 83rd year of his 
age, James Moir, Esq. 

Rhinelander.—In Washington, D. C., 
suddenly, on Fri., 8 Dec., Frances Daven- 
port, wife of Frederic William Rhinelander, 
of New York. 

Walter.—Suddenly, of pneumonia, on 
Fri., 8 Dec., in the 59th year of her age, at 
her residence, 7 E. 62nd St., Gertrude Coch- 
rane Walter, daughter of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Walter and Ellen Cochrane. 

Wray.—Suddenly, on 4 Dec , at her res- 
idence, 17 E. 56th St., Cornelia S., daugh- 
ter of the late Stephen and Mary A. Wray. 


WEDDING 


Coppell-Bowers.—Mr. Arthur Cop- 
pell, son of Mr. George Coppell, and Miss 
Mary Stewart Bowers, daughter of Mr, John 
M. Bowers, were married in Grace Church 
on Tue , 12 Dec, the Rev. Dr William R. 
Huntington officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Martha Bowers. Bridesmaids, Miss Edith 
Coppell, Miss Josephine Roe, Miss Rita 
Grey, Miss Florence Coppell. Best man, 
Mr. Allen Wardner. Ushers, Messrs. Henry 
S. Kip, Comelus R. Agnew, Edmund 
Burke, William fF. Meredith, Henry 5S. 
Wardner, William A. W. Stewart, Spots- 
wood D. Bowers, Henry M. Bowers. 


RECEPTIONS 


Carpender.—Mr. William Carpender will 
give a reception on Sat., 16 Dec., to intro 
duce his daughter, Miss Edith Carpender, at 
his residence, 16 E 4oth St. 

Fowler.—Mrs. Thomas P. Fowler will 
introduce her daughter, Miss Isabel Wilson 
Fowler, at a reception on Sat., 16 Dec., given 
at her residence, 39 E. 68th St. 

Green.—Mrs. W. R. Green will intro 
duce her daughter, Miss Eleanor Green, on 
Sat., 16 Dec., at a reception given at her 
residence, 80 Madison Ave. 

Hoe.— Mrs. Robert Hoe will give a re 
ception this afternoon for her daughters, Mr. 
Morley Adams and Miss Ruth Lawrence 
Hoe, at her residence, 11 E. 36th St. 

McClure.—Mrs. David McClure will give 
a reception on Sat., 16 Dec., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Katherine McClure, at her 
residence, 22 W. 49th St. 
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Purdy.—Mrs. William MacNeven Purdy 

will give a reception this afternoon at her 
residence, 32 E. 63rd St. 

Ripley.—Mrs. Edward Hastings Ripley 
will give a reception on Sat., 16 Dec., to 
introduce her daughter, Miss Alice Van 
Doren Ripley, at her residence, 36 Park Ave. 

Screven.—Mrs. John H. Screven will 
give a reception for Miss Alice Turnbull this 
afternoon at her residence, 40 W. 39th St. 

Speyer.—Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer 
gave a large evening reception and musicale 
at their residence, 257 Mad, Ave., on Thurs- 
day. The programme was rendered by Miss 
Clara Butt, Miss MacDougall, Mr. David 
Bispham and Miss Vinfield Russell, accom- 
panied by Victor Beigel. Among the guests 
were Mrs. John Munroe, Miss Julia Hunt, 
Mrs. Henry Clews,*Mrs. I. Townsend Bur- 
den, Mrs. Dwight Collier, Mrs, George B. 
De Forest, Miss Callender, Miss De Barril, 
Mrs. John Iness Kane, Miss Schermerhorn, 
Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Mrs. George H. 
Bend, Mrs, George Crocker, Mrs. William 
Jay, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Miss Edith 
Cushing, Mrs. Goodhue Livingston, Mrs. 
Woodbury, Miss Bartlett, Mrs. Jules Mon- 
tant, Miss Clementina Furniss, Miss Ann 
Stephens, Mrs. Valentine Blacque, Miss 
Marie Winthrop, Mrs. William Douglas, 
Mrs John Dyneley Prince, Miss Belle Gur- 
nee, Miss Winifred Ives, Miss Adelaide 
Spofford, Mrs. Honorine Vail, Miss Maria 
Cary, and Messrs. Vail Stebbins, Augustus C. 
Gurnee, Erskine Hewett, Edmund L. Baylies, 
Louis Lorillard, Jr., Goodhue Livingston, 
Pelham Robbins, James W. Gerard, Jr., 
Col. William Jay, Dwight Collier, George 
B. De Forest, J. Hampden Robb, Murray 
Young, W. E. Glyn, J. Steven Ulman, 


DANCES 


Columbia Ball.—The annual Junior 
Ball of Columbia University will be given at 
Sherry’s on Tue., 19 Dec. 

Church.—The first meeting of Mrs. 
Church’s dancing class will be held at Sherry’s 
on Fri., 15 Dec. The patronesses for this 
year: Mrs. Benjamin Church, Mrs. John 
Clarkson Jay, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish Morris, 
Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, Mrs. Arthur J, 
Peabody, Mrs. Henry R. Beekman, Mrs. 
Frederic J. de Peyster, Mrs. George Schieffe- 
lin, Mrs. Howard Curtis, Mrs. James Hig- 
ginson, and Mrs. Walden Pell. Among the 
members of the class are the Misses de Peys- 
ter, the Misses Delafield, the Misses Bowers, 
Miss Angelica Church, Miss Louise Gallatin, 
Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, Miss May Beeck- 
man, Miss Marion Curtis, Miss Eaton, Miss 
Dix, Miss Hagerman and Miss Lentilhon. 

De Coverley.—The first of the De Cov- 
erley dances for this season was given at 
Sherry’s on Saturday. The guests were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Edward L. Keyes and Mrs. 
James H. Benedict. The patronesses in- 
clude Mrs. John Clarkson Jay, Mrs. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Mrs. Sackett Barclay, Mrs. 
James Higginson, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Mrs. Walter 
C. Taylor, Mrs. Leopold Francke, Mrs, 
mg B. King and Mrs Robert Dun Gra 

m. 

Junior Cotillon.—The first Junior Cotil- 
lon was held at Sherry’s on Tue., 5 Dec. 
The guests were received by Mrs. Jacob 
Miller, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs 
Alfred Pell, Mr.. B. Aymar Sands and Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge. ‘The cotillon was led by 
Mr. Alexander M. Hadden, dancing with 
Miss Edith Clark, Among the guests were : 
Mrs. Newbold Edgar, Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, 
Miss May Gallatin and Albert Gallatin, Mr. 
and Mrs, Anson W. Hard, Miss Hard and 
the Messrs. Hard, Mr. and Mrs. James J. 
Higginson, the Misses Higginson and the 
Messrs. Higginson, Mrs. E. P. C. Lewis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Osborn and Miss 
Osborn, and Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge and 
Messrs. Marshall and Murray Dodge, Mrs. 
John M. Bowers and the Misses Bowers, Mr. 
and Mrs, Henry de Coppet and the Misses de 
Coppet, Mrs. Frederic J. de Peyster, and the 
Misses de Peyster, Mr. and Mrs. Maturin 
Delafield and the Misses Delafield, Mrs 
George E. Dodge and Miss Dodge. Col 
Henry A. Du Pont, Mrs. Du Pont, and the 
Misses Du Pont, Mr. and Mrs. George C. 





Clark and her daughters, Miss Julia and 





Miss Edith Clark, Gen, Lloyd S. Bryce, 
Mrs. Bryce, and Miss Clare Bryce, Mrs. 
Bayard Dominick and the Misses Dominick, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Bird and Miss Metcalf, 
Mrs. Philip Sands and Miss Anne Sands, 
Mrs. Alexander T. Van Nest and Miss Van 
Nest, Mrs. George B. Schieffelin and the 
Misses Schieffelin. 


DINNERS 


Low.—Mrs: Joseph T. Low will give a 
dinner to-mo row night at her residence, 57 
W. 52d St. Her guests will include Mr. 
and Mrs. A. D. Juilliard, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hone, Mrs. Alexander T. Van Nest, Mr. 
Charles Godfrey, Dr. Wyckoff and Mrs. 
Wyckoff, and Dr, Edward L. Keyes and 
Mrs. Keyes. 

Van Nest.—Mrs. Alexander T. Van 
Nest gave a dinner on Tuesday, 5 Dec., at 
her residence, 31 W. 37th St. Present were 
Miss Marguerite Chapin, Miss Hoppin, Miss 
Hitchcock, Miss De Coppet, Miss Waring, 
Miss Josephine Roe, D. Phenix Ingraham, 
Philip Benkard, Mr. Riker, Mr. Slade, Mr 
Cammann, Mr. Percy and Mr. Barney. 
Mrs. Van Nest will also give a dinner this 
evening. 


RECITALS 


Smith.—Dr. Gerrit Smith will give his 
265th free organ recital at the South Church, 
Mad. Ave., corner 38th St., on Mon., 18 
Dec., at 3.30 o'clock. Mr. Ericsson F. 
Bushnell, basso, will assist. 


PROGRAMME 


Fantasy on Old English Carols. (Novello.) 
w 


. T. Best 
Pa, By inc cavendbasaesinre Arcangelo Corelli 
In the Morning (** Peer Gynt”’)..... Edvard Grieg 


Vocal solo, “* The Evening Star”. Richard Wagner 
Se: 2 eee e 
BD, CMS SOER ec ccccrescsdccoons 
The Angelus............5+ -- « ve 
Vocal solo, ** O God, Have Mercy.” 
‘tae fh io See F. Mendelssohn 
March of the Three Kings............. Th. Dubois 
Pastoral Sonate, Allegro, Intermezzo-Fuga. 
Josef Rheinberger 


CONCERTS 


Women’s Orchestra.—The first con- 
cert of the Women’s String Orchestra will 
take place at the Waldorf-Astoria on Sat., 
16 Dec., at 8 o'clock. 


Alex. Guilmant 
W. W. Starmer 


PROGRAMME 


Goeeste GMS... occcccccccccsecccseseve Handel 
Songs— 

Caro mio Ben (1753) ... Giordani 

Rondel de l’Adieu....... de Lara 

Bon jour Suzon............ pide. 066a0%> J. B. Faure 

Serenade de Don Juam .. ...-.eeeeee, Tchaikowsky 
Emilio de Gogorza. 

Thema mit Veraenderungen, Cigue. ...Rheinburger 
(Violin and Organ.) 

Miss Branth and Mr. Gaston M. Dethier. 
“ Aufblick Zu Den Sternen,” Nocturne...... Blasser 
String Orchestra and two harps. 
Prologue, from “1 Pagliacci”... . ...Leoncovallo 
Mr. de Gogorza. 

BOPCOWIS. 0 oc vccccccvccce Srccseocveese Hartmana 
© Vendredis"’.....cc0c0 Sokolow-Glazounow Liadow 
(New, first time in New York.) 

DOUG. 0.0.0 cecbocesevedccbuyenovereséorcece Bach 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 
St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 6 Dec, Hon. 


Webster Davis, Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Ise- 
lin, Miss Nora Iselin, Miss Fannie Iselin, 





Mr. and Mrs. L. D. White, Miss Agnes 
White. 

Auguste Victoria.—Sailing Sat., 9 
Dec., Mr. and Mrs. Charles O. Brewster, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan G. Barnwell and son, 
Mrs. S. S. Marié, Mrs. Morris Barnewell, 
W. G. Barnewell, Mrs. H. P. Baldwin and 
daughter, Mrs. Charles J. Baldwin and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew C. Dulles, 
William C, Dulles, and Miss Dulles Irwin ; 
Mrs. A. L. Devens, Mrs. H, Devens, and 
the Misses Devens; W. B. Daniels, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. J. Faye and son, Miss Grinnell, Miss 
Louise Grinnell, Miss Mary Greenough, Miss 
E. M. Hoppin, Mr. and Mrs. John Harrison ; 
Mrs. James Hartshorne, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Hartshorne and children, Mr. and Mrs, H. 
G. Jordan and daughters, Capt. John C. Ka- 
fer, United States Navy; Mrs George De 
Forest Lord, Mrs. Craig Lippincott and the 
Misses Lippincott ; the Misses Lea, Mrs. R. 
Hall McCormick, the Misses McCormick, 
Count F, Prat; Alexander Proudfit, Miss 
Mary Proudfit, Alexander C. Proudfit, Miss 
M. E. Perkins, Mr, and Mrs. John S. Phil- 
lips and daughters, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Renshaw, Miss Renshaw, and Master Ren- 
shaw; Mrs. William E. Strong, Miss Strong, 
and Miss Alice Strong; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas E. Stillman and daughters, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Duncan Totten and daughter, 
John D. Toppen, United States Navy ; Mrs. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer and Miss Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. Wheeler, 
Edgar H. Wells, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Wood- 
ward and Miss Woodward, and W. Bourke 
Cockran. 





Heels Within Wheels, R. C. Car- 
ton’s much heralded comedy of 


intrigue, was produced at Madison 


Square Theatre on Monday evening. The 
central figure is a woman of the world who, 
in a fit of disinterestedness undertakes to save 
another woman from suffering a penalty for 
being indiscreet. Disaster overtakes the al- 
truistic lady. Her misadventures and those 
of her sister-in-law make up a dashing play 
not wholly Puritan in flavor. 


A dramatization of Quo Vadis, by Charles 
W. Chase, is on the road, and the fact that 
the management bill as a novel feature The 
Lord’s Prayer recited to music, has moved a 
dramatic critic to say that what with Nunc 
Dimittis in Ben-Hur, and the Lord’s Prayer 
in Quo Vadis we may confidently look for 
The Magnificat and the Apostles’ Creed on 
the theatrical stage before long. 


The Elder Miss Blossom, at the Knicker- 
bocker, is playing its last nights, as on Monday 
week, 25 December, N. C. Goodwin and 
Maxine Elliott will appear at the theatre in 
a new play by Clyde Fitch, The Cowboy and 
the Lady. 


Likewise, The Tyranny of Tears, for long 
weeks the attraction at the Empire Theatre, 
will close its New York season on Saturday 








of next week, The regular stock compan 
will follow in H. V, Esmond’s play—M 
Lady's Lord. 


y 


The one hundredth and first pecformance of 
Becky Sharp, by Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fisk, 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, came off on 
Monday night, when illustrated books of the 
play were distributed as souvenirs. The New 
York run of Becky Sharp, which has been 
extended far beyond the date originally set down 
for it, will be brought to a close at the end of 
next week, 


The Old Homestead is at the Harlem 
Opera House for the week ; Sporting Life is 
doing a week at the Grand Opera House. It 
is repertoire time at the American Theatre, 
where the Castle Square Opera Company are 
appearing in Il Trovatore, Romeo and Juliet, 
Carmen, Aida and a fine holiday production of 
the Beggar Student, The Maneuvres of Jane 
at Daly’s Theatre continues to give delight 
to big audiences, The Singi: g Girl at the 
Casino enters on the third month after a 
prosperous career through the two preceding 
ones. Miss Hobbs continues to be so popu- 
lar at the Lyceum that other attractions 
billed there for dates about now have had to 
make other arrangements. 


The Greek Slave continues at the Herald 
Square Theatre, it being now in the third 
week of its limited engagement. Miss Julia 
Marlowe commemorated her fiftieth appear- 
ance as Barbara Frietchie on 13 December by 
distributing pictorial books of the play. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Way Down East. 
American—8,15, Repertoire Week. 
Bijou—8.15, Sister Mary. 

Broadway—8, Ben-Hur. 

Casino—8.15, The Singing Girl. 

Criterion— 8.30, Barbara Frietchie. 
Daly’s—8.15, The Manceuvres of Jane. 
Empire—8.20, The Tyranny of Tears. 

Fifth Avenue—8, Becky Sharp. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Dairy Farm, 
Garden—7.45, Beau Brummel, 

Garrick—8, Sherlock Holmes. 

Grand Opera House—8, Sporting Lite. 
Harlem Opera House—8.15, Old Homestead. 
Herald Square—8.15, A Greek Slave. 
Knickerbocker—8.20, Mr. and Mrs. Kendall. 
Lyceum—8.30, Miss Hobbs. 

Madison Square—8 30, Wheels Within W heeis, 
Wallack’s—8.15, The Ameer. 
Proetor’s—12.30 to 10.45. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée— Cinématograph, W ax works. 
Pleasure Palace- 1 30 to 11, 

Victoria Theatre— Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial's—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Field's—Barbara Fidgety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

New York Theatre—Vaudeville. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S 
PARTIES .... 








We ask attention to our 
§* Fack Horner Pies,’* 
Gift Bags, Menagerie 
Cakes, Birthday Cakes, 








572 FIFTH AVENUE 
Bet. g6th and g7th Sts., N. Y. 








‘* Fish Ponds,’’ Im- 
ported Mottoes (contain- 
ing gifts), Animal Ices, 
and 


which we make especia!- 


other Novelties 


ly for such occasions. 








M. A. ROSE 


IMPORTER 


Ladies’ Tailor and 


Designer Absolutely exclus- 


ive creations in 

Embroidered Tailor 

Gowns, Opera Cloaks, Silk Waists, etc., 
which cannot be had elsewhere 


463-465 Firru Avenve, New Yor 
Between goth and 41st Streets 











1440 Broadway, cor. goth St., N. Y. 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 
SCHOOL. Thoroughly res for the stage 
in 6 months, beginning Oct. 16. Student Mat- 
inees. H t endorsement. Prospectus. 
ADELINE STANHOPE WSBATCROFT, Dir. 


Dr. Noel’s Electric Baths 
41 West 33d Street, New York 

at once relieve and promptly cure Rheumatism, Geut, 

Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dropsy, Obesity, Dyspepsia, 

Constipation, Liver and Kidney troubles, Nervous 

diserders and Female complaints. 




















and many fancy garments,—made of the finest selected skins. 


Silver 





ENGLISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
oo | 
snp GORMAN 


officers from their stations in the Pacific 
almost invariably travel by the New 
York Central on their trips to and from 
the Fatherland, on account of the won- 
derful speed and comfort of its trains. 
For a copy of the *“* Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,’ seud a I-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 


General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





Registered Trade Mark 


Art 
Centerpieces. 


“The Linen Store” calls 
your attention to its rarely 
beautiful complement of Art 


centerpieces on fine linen, with 
high-art edges of white silk em- 
broidery, and an infinite variety 
of flowers so beautifully wrought 
in naturally shaded silks that 
they may take the place of liv- 
ing blossoms dropped upon the 
snowy linen. Though this en- 
tire offering is one of exceeding 
charm, especial emphasis may 
be placed upon the rich and 





dainty designs in maidenhair fern, 
in chrysanthemums, in orchids, | 
in roses, in buttercups and in| 
clover. Pvices 5.00, 6.00, 7+50, | 
10.50, 12.00, 15.00, and up to | 
40.00. | 


“THE LINEN STORE.” | 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 





Furs. 


Coats, Collarettes, Muffs, Scarfs, Boas, 


Seal, Chinchilla, Mink, Sable, Persian Lamb, 


Baum Marten. 












or Sable Fox, Lynx, Stone or 
James McCreery & Co,, 
Twenty-third Street, - 
New York. 

Xd ty 4 A For Home Use 

0 ] sta x yond pa ag that superior 
, |}GREAT 
VV G ES ‘| WESTERN 

.) Woolen =/g | ||CHAMPAGNE 

ni ¢ It stands without an equal as a 


Dress Patterns 





Suitable for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Plain and Fancy 


Mixed Suitings, 


Cut in Dress Patterns. 
These patterns are at reduced prices and are of the best French and English makers, and of this 


season's importation, 











tenic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the well, 
Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal of imported, 
at much less cost, 

Sold universally in best Clubs, 
Cafés and Hotels, Used in best 
homes, 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, - . Rheims, N.Y 
Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers Every wher 
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| 
A. C. WeincarTen]) 


Ladies’ Tailor | 


RIDING HABITS anp 
DRIVING COATS... 


A large and choice assortment of the 
latest foreign fabrics to seleot from. 
Samples and Designs sent on application. 

A complete line of the latest crea- 
tions in FOR GARMENTS will be 
found at my establishment. 


37 West 31st Street 


Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue 

















NEGGS'?} omecr } RESIGEN 


FEATHER-STOCK FARM 
EAST PATCHOGUE LONG ISLA 
Full particulars upon request. P. O. Box 14 








|| LNCLISH BOOT MAMERS 





Jjeneke 


#GOLD MEDAL PARIS I889* 
Makers of fine Footwear for 
Men and Women. 


SKATING BOOTS 
Made to order at short notice 
Boots for Riding, Polo, Hunt- 


ing. Coachman’s and Livery 
Boots. 


FirtH AVENUE COR. 42ND ST. 
NEW YORK 











A New Corset 


DESIGNED FOR A FIGURE 
WHICH WILL CONFORM TO 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE FIT AND STYLE OF 
THE PRESENT FASHIONS 
IN GOWNS 

Prices, from $2.25 up 
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HE5-5 BROADWAY, MY. 
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Hat may be epitomized as the ‘league ’’ idea is so much in the air that it is difficult, if not 
W impossible, for one who moves much among the better classes in the community to en- 
tirely escape contagion; indeed, to those not wholly self-engrossed there is something 
inspiring in schemes for the regeneration and uplifting of classes, and the reformation of conditions. 
Associated effort which has such objects in view, having lately with one accord adopted the word 
‘‘league’’ as part of their various titles (whether the society be dedicated to mghting women’s 
wrongs, to religious propagandism or to decorating the lives of the working classes with picture- 
hung walls) it is fit as well as convenient to use the word league to typify these various ambi- 
tious schemes for tighting matters that to-day challenge attention. Now the ‘‘leaguer’’ is so much 
accustomed to talking and thinking of big philanthropies and reform movements with more or less 
complex systems of administration, that some of the homely but fundamentally necessary virtues do 
not appear to be getting a fair share of advertisement, and it seems not unlikely that associated for- 
malism may come to be relied upon to take the place of individual precept and example in the work 
of world betterment. 


Humanity may be displaced by mechanics in the industries and in other forms of human activity, 
but the personal equation continues, as always, heretofore, to be the most potent force in influencing 
public opinion and in bringing reformatory changes to pass. Not alone what he says, but what he 
is and what he believes outside of the special reform he may champion, all help to influence those 
who are sufficiently attracted by himself and his subject to give him heed; the sum of his personality 
and of his opinions are consequently of great importance even though his réle be only that of a lay 
evangel of reform. Most audiences that confront speakers, and most of the persons who read the 
literature published in advocacy of different reform measures, are fairly virtuous, that is, they are 
not aggressively wicked, and there would be manifest unfitness in reprinting the Decalogue for 
distribution among them. But with all the high-flying indulged in by ‘leagues ’’ it does seem as 
though some of the betterment advocates might put effort and funds to excellent use by the estab- 
lishment of bureaus, or annexes or auxiliaries devoted especially to the cultivation of one or more of 
the plain virtues. 


For instance, a besetting sin of the people of this country is rarely touched upon by either the 
clergy or the secular reformer, although it is doubtful if any other trait save only a passion for 
liquor, breeds as much misery, or leads to more frequent breakings of the Eighth Commandment—un- 
thrift. Its prevalence is noticeable in nearly every walk of life. The American’s tendency is to 
live up to and beyond his income, especially if he be a wage-earner. The pawn shop, combining 
philanthropy and business, which was opened a few weeks ago in a western city, was flooded during 
the first few days of its existence with inquiries from members of the local police force and the em- 


ployees of the post office, as to the terms upon which the pawn shop would advance salaries. The 
custom with city employees has been to hypothecate their saiaries, but the percentage charged by 
the usurers was extortionate, and they then appealed to the pawn shop in the hope of being less 
onerously taxed. So numerous and urgent were the appeals, that the pawn shop set immediately 
about making provision for this class of business. A showing like this, indicating such an unwhole- 
some financial condition, and one which is typical of most classes in any community, ought to have 
provoked comment, but it all passed as mere news of the day. So also did another indication of 
this to-be-deprecated habit of living beyond incomes, that the order of a police official brought to 
light in New York recently. An old regulation in regard to night revolvers being carried by the 
police brought out the fact that many of the officers had pledged their arms, which were, of course, 
city property. Look into what class one will, the spendthrifts are in the majority, and both moral- 
ity and material comfort are seriously affected in consequence, but no league gives heed to this 
demoralizing tendency. Here, then, is a national fault which amounts to a national crime, because 
not only does it frequently impel to law-breaking, but it also imposes unjust burdens upon the in- 
dustrious and the thrifty. How stale the tale from frequent repetition is that of the author, artist, 
actor, or official who has for years enjoyed a comfortable or a fabulous income, but who, when 
through accident or change of management, or decline in value, he experiences total or partial fall in 
income has nothing in reserve. 


He has been brought to this humiliating and discreditable condition because, in common with 
all other spendthrifts and extravagant persons, he has not only been self-indulgent, but he has nour- 
ished a contempt for economy, and had ever ready jeers for the thrift of the Scotchman, or the Ital- 
ian, or the Chinaman. Suppose the clergy and the social reformers had preached even intermittently 
the truth that extravagance is flamboyant dishonesty, would not the public have come to a clearer 
vision about the matter, and not regard thrift as a joke as it does now? A league with the fullest 
machinery of administration of any league extant could find full employment for all its energies, and 
all its tunds for years to come, in persuading this nation to reflect before it spends. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


DRUNKARDS AND MATRIMONY -—— A_ SEVEN 
MONTHS’ OLD DETRIMENTAL—THE EFFECT 
ON A FORTUNE WROUGHT BY A BILL 
FOR SERVICES—PAWNERS sSO- 
CIETY — SITTING-ROOMS 
FOR SERVANTS 


girls of this generation as it was with 

women of earlier times to accept offers of 
marriage from dissipated suitors, and in spite 
of parental prayers and denunciation to marry 
the men to reform them; still the custom has 
not entirely disappeared, and it may not be 
amiss, therefore, to draw attention to the 
recently published findings of a certain neurol- 
ogist. The high average of nine women being 
shot at by lovers or husbands within the short 
space of four months in a certain American 
city led this student of human life to investi- 
gate each individual case, and as a result he 
published the statement that eight out of the 
nine attempts on the lives of the women —nearly 
all of which were fatal—were made by men 
addicted to drink, and who fortified themselves 
with potations when they set out to do their 
shooting. It is pointed out that although these 
figures apply only to one city that they can 
justly be taken as typical of an aggregate that 
must be appalling. If the account were 
summed up each year for the whole country of 
the number of women and men stabbed, shot 
or beaten to death by drunken assailants, the 
total would be a staggering blow to our pre- 
tension that we are in position as a nation to 
start out to evangelize the world. 


fe is not so much the fashion with the 


* 
* * 

«¢ Detrimental *’ is more often used in Eng- 
lish social circles than it is inthis country, its 
special significance being well known, but a 
pathetic instance of it as applied to the woman 
sex is furnished by the seven months’ old daugh- 
ter of an Illinois couple. The mother had 
been a school teacher before the birth of the 
child, and being confronted by starvation in 
consequence of her husband's failure in busi- 
ness she appeared in court with her infant and 
resigned all claim to it in favor of her widowed 
sister who took all the legal steps necessary for 
a tormal adoption of the baby. Thisaction on 
the part of the mother was supposed to fulfill 
the rule made by Professor Andrews that no 
woman with a child less than two years of age 
could holda position of teacher, but later ad- 
vices are to the effect that even this sacrifice 
does not make the mother eligible. Poor little 
mite! handicapped from birth with ‘ detrimen- 
tal.*’ It is to be hoped that she may, in later 
life, prove her title to being misclassed. 


* 
* * 


Why men should support their wives is a 
question that is getting a considerable share of 
attention in the public prints, and the discus- 
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sion of it brings many curious facts to the sur- 
face. Among these was the story of the 
melancholy discovery made by the heirs of an 
old Massachusetts farmer some years ago. 
His young heirs being greedy, they endeav- 
ored to prevent the widow from enjoying the 
life use of a third of the estate. To their de- 
light they discovered that the farmer had 
imposed an illegal ceremony upon the unsus- 
pecting woman, and that therefore she was not 
his widow. The case appeared to be a surely 
winning one for them, and accordingly they 
brought suit. The judge appreciated the sad 
position of the duped old woman who had 
done the old man’s housework for years, and 
who was now threatened with loss of home. 
He advised the defendant to bring suit for ser- 
vices which the old man was not entitled to, as 
she was not his wife. Acting upon this advice, 
the old woman made out a bill at current wage 
rate by the week, for all the years she had 
performed the housework. The Court allowed 
the claim which it took the entire estate to 
pay, and there was consequently nothing what- 
ever left for the heirs. The incident is inter- 
esting and illustrative. Large numbers of idle 
women are supported by their husbands, but as 
Alice Stone Blackwell showed recently in one of 
her admirable contributions to current sociology, 
published in the Sun, the census of 1890 gives 
12,690,152 as the total of families in the Uni- 
ted States, and only 1,454,791 persons em- 
ployed as domestics, less than one servant to 
eleven families, even if no family kept more 
than one. Measured, therefore, in dollars and 


‘cents the services of a wife and mother as gen- 


eral houseworker, child’s nurse, child's seam- 
stress and dressmaker, and the work the 
woman does for the children is a legitimate 
credit for her account, for in all but eight 
States the children are regarded as the exclu- 
sive property of the husband, since the sole 
control and disposal of them is vested in him as 
long as he and his wife live together—such 
bills against husbands could be presented for 
their inspection as would put an effectual stop 
to the pretense that they are really supporting 
their wives. 

* 

* * 

Reports from a business enterprise with a 
philanthropic cast established about a month 
ago in Chicago are to the effect that the eager- 
ness with which the public has patronized the 
pawn-shop indicate that it fillsaneed. It isnota 
new form of philanthropy as it has already been 
successfully tried in New York, but the success 
of this most recent example is set down here 
in the hope of stimulating capitalists in other 
cities to aid their fellow citizens in like man- 
ner. Before the evening of the first day the 
State Pawners’ Society received between $4,000 
and $5,000 worth of property, and $1,500 
were loaned on same. In addition to loaning 
on pledges the society loans city employees 
money on salaries they have earned, but not 
received. The Pawners’ Society is regularly 
incorporated under a state law, and the officers 
include men well known in Chicago business 
circles. Six per cent. is allowed the men who 
have bought shares of stock, and the balance 
of profits, when there is any, will form a reserve 
fund. The city is represented in the directorate. 


a 
* * 
Servants’ sitting-rooms are one of the latest 


agencies suggested not only for the comfort 
and convenience of domestics, but for their 
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education, and that of their callers, in refine- 
ment. A pioneer in this movement, if it may 
be called by so formidable a name is reported 
to have said that providing a sitting-room for 
your maid solves the knotty servant girl ques- 
tion. It follows, if this doctrine be true, that 
an extra room for maids’ callers is as necessary 
for the smooth rolling of the domestic ma- 
chinery as the kitchen itself. A published 
account of a room of this type in actual use 
says that the walls are treated to a breadth of 
matting run around them, and above this red 
denim. The stained floor is laid with cheap 
but pretty rugs. There are pillows on the 
couches and shelves for books ; a photograph 
or two is hung on the walls, sheer white cur- 
tains screen and decorate the windows, and 
a shelf over the door holds a bit of pottery. 





A MOMENT OF ATAVISM 


BY WARDON ALLAN CURTIS 


Obert Preston was the quietest and most 
self-contained of the students of the 
Kerfoot Theological Seminary. This 

was a matter of surprise to nearly everybody, 
though why, I cannot now see, for far from 
making him excitable, Preston's three-fourths 
Indian blood ought, according to all of our 
lights, to make him impassive, taciturn, un- 
emotional. Who Preston was, what tribe he 
belonged to, I do not know and I regret that 
in the early teens, when I knew him, I was so 
little of a curious and investigating turn of 
mind as not to find out. We of the military 
academy, which was part of the great church 
establishment that also included the seminary 
and a school for girls, knew in some way that 
he was an alumnus of a college in Connecticut, 
where he had graduated second in his class, 
but of his other antecedents we knew not a 
thing. 

There was not a handsomer man in town. 
His face was an old Roman face stained brown. 
He was not handsome as the Indian is hand- 
some, the grace and beauty of the hawk or 
panther, for nothing of wildness was there in 
his countenance. It was to the tame and not 
to the wild cast of his mind and features that 
his good looks were due. This I know now 
as I recall his noble face, but I did not ana- 
lyze it then and saw that he was well to look 
upon without asking why. 

On Sundays, in the cathedral, when the sur- 
pliced seminary students filed into the chancel, 
we always ceased for a moment to gaze across 
the nave at the girls of St. Agnes and looked 
up into the transept at the Indian. As a foil 
to his lithe, straight, tall, and graceful figure, 
was the equally tall but almost obese figure of 
Williams, the student who always stood next 
him. Toward this pair, it was observed, fre- 
quently turned the eyes of Miss Wellington, 
the handsomest of the St. Agnes faculty, and 
handsome not merely by way of comparison 
with those possessed of no great claims to 
beauty, but handsome compared with the fair- 
est of her young charges. Our oldest boys, 
some of them endowed with the privilege of 
voting, were not indifferent to her, but even 
the aiguillettes, knots, belt, and sword of the 
adjutant, so adorned with gold lace and glitter 
that under a bright sun he was almost daz- 
zling, failed to bring a responding gleam of 
admiration or regard to her dark blue eyes. 
Our uniforms were the badge of juvenility and 

(Continued on page 412) 
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(Continued from page 410) 
the cadet officers would have better won her 
regard in sombre ‘¢ citizen’s,’” than in all their 
brave finery. 


THE PICTURESQUE AND THE SEVERE IN 
WINTER MILLINERY 


Obviously, she was interested in one or both 
of the two students at the end of the left row 
of surpliced figures. Was it the interest of 
romance, or of curiosity? Did the rotundity 
of figure and the owl-like solemnity of coun- 
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tenance of Williams amuse her, or did the in- 
scrutable and melancholy gravity of Preston 
appeal to her love of romance and mystery ? 
Cadets learned in the language of the eyes, 
taught by long experience of throwing the soul 
into the eyes in the wellnigh only commerce 
we ever had with our sister school, that of 
looking across the cathedral on Sundays, de- 
clared that it was love and not amusement or 
other motives that drew Miss Wellington's 
glances toward Williams and Preston. This 
the learned and experienced declared, but 
which of the two attracted her none of those 
who discussed the subject and the chicken of 
Sunday dinner on the return from church, ever 
affirmed. The opinion was general, however, 
that an Indian of unknown antecedents was 
not to be considered by any well-balanced 
young woman in preference to a white man 
who was known to be possessed of 4 consider- 
able property and who was of royal descent. 

Richard Williams was one of the Americans 
of Royal Descent. The book of that name 
had not been issued then, but Williams had 
worked out his royal descent without its aid. 
Immediately upon establishing his royalty in- 
dubitably, he had the walls of his rooms at 
the seminary gilded from top to bottom. 
Whether there was any connection between 
these events, I cannot say. Nor did any of 
the cadets know from what king Williams was 
descended. Perhaps it was one of the eight 
kings who rowed Harold on the River Dee. 
None of us were acquainted with Williams. 
When we visited the seminary on holidays, 
some of us to smoke in the rooms of friendly 
theologians who aided and abetted this infrac- 
tion of our school rules, others irresistibly 
attracted by the sweet and holy calm that 
brooded over the place, so different from the 
merry turbulence that reigned with us on these 
occasions, we used to gaze in awe through an 
open door at Williams sitting in grumpy self- 
complacence in the midst of the magnificence 
of his gilded apartments. Preston we knew, 
but in a distant and unsatisfactory way. He 
was gravely courteous to us, never getting 
down to our level, and save for that sympa- 
thetic liking for the Indian which the Caucasian 
in his young and savage years always has, there 
was no reason why we should wish Preston 
better luck than Williams in the suit for Miss 
Wellington's hand. 

That they were competing for the hand of 
Miss Wellington there soon began to be no 
doubt. Brothers and cousins of St. Agnes 
girls, privileged to call, brought back word 
that Preston and Williams called on Miss 
Wellington often. Day pupils reported that at 
the various parish social functions and other 
gaieties which a theolog might attend, Preston 
and Williams both paid court to Miss Welling- 
ton, and some times one and sometimes the 
other escorted her home. Finally, toward the 
close of the scholastic year, there came a time 
when, in a game where the authors of quo- 
tations were to be guessed, Williams gave to 
Miss Wellington to guess : 


** Lo, the poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears Him in the wind,”’ 


et cetera, and at its conclusion gave some sta- 
tistics from somebody relative to the brain 
measurements of the white and what he was 
pleased to call the inferior races, whereupon 
Preston left the assemblage and ceased to pay 
his attentions to Miss Wellington more. 


(To be continued.) 
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PLAITE” SKIRTS FAVORED IN PARIS—DECOLLET- 
AGE SMARTNESS—-PALE CLOTH GOWNS ARE 
THE DRESSY ONES FOR LUNCHEONS AND 
SIMILAR FUNCTIONS, OPERA OR 
THEATRE MATINEES — AN 
OPERA CAPE OF EXCEEDING LOVELINESS—BLACK 
SATIN OPERA CLOAKS—FAIRY CREATIONS 
FOR THE HEAD—BODICE OF LACE 
OVER YELLOW SATIN 


Aytime functions have shown cloth 
D gowns in three classes—nmely, those 
of sporting severity, others built on 
tailor lines of every-day utility, and lastly the 
creations bespeaking graceful conformity to 
functional dressiness. Altogether, it is the 
most interesting evolution of ladies’ tailoring 
ever presented, and worthy of the critical admi- 
ration it has evoked. 


LATEST ABOUT SKIRTS 


News that plaited skirts are in active force 
on the other side and taken up by the leaders 
of the beau monde, is no surprise to those who 
were able two months ago to seethe drift in 
that direction. On the Paris stage‘the best 
actresses have shown the way to wear them, 
and they are still exploiting their grace as they 
always succeed in doing. It appears that these 
box-plaits in some cases embrace the whole 
upper part of the skirt to within nine or ten 
inches of the bottom, which is finely tucked or 
stitched, the material being cloth. Naturally 
they graduate becomingly to the mount of the 
skirt, are well pressed and keep the close 
figure line. The tucked portion at the bottom 
is also pressed into plaits although intended to 
fly out loosely into a flare. The spaces be- 
tween these plaits may have embroidery or 
straps of velvet set in, and handsome ribbons 
have met with great success when let in be- 
tween. The same idea of box-plaits is carried 
up on the bodice as far as the bust line, but in 
a proportionate size. Where the belt is added 
the effect is excellent. The sleeves and upper 
portion of the bodice show only the plain cloth 
without trimming. 

BODICES 


Velvets are for ceremony, day or even- 
ing. This is the fixed mode of the winter for 
our gowns. So dancing is entirely given up 
to the young set, including very young ma- 
trons. Dancing frocks have a genre of their 
own. The smartest décolletage among such 
gowns is off the shoulder, but not sleeveless. 
That style is exclusively appropriated by ma- 
trons. A strap holds one or both sides of the 
bodice, a long garland the trimming for the 
left. Another genre in high favor is a classic 
drapery drawn up in the middle,.or brought 
over to the left, where it fastens the bodice, 
closing in the back usually. Bertha effects 
are much in vogue, quite in the 1830 style of 
a fall of lace, with the décolletage in heart 
shape, fastened in the middle or at the left, and 
long scarf ends dropping to the bottom of the 
skirt, or falling from a chou of the same, in 
tulle, mousseline, or crépe de chine. 

Evening demi-toilette for débutantes and 
their predecessor include a demi-décolletage 
with or without a chemisette. When without, 
nothing is more modish than a high Marie 
Antoinette fichu drapery, with its short ends 
looped to the left, or longer ones passing down 

(Continued on page 416) 
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(Continued from page 412 
under the belt for several inches. Scarf drap- 
ery ending in long sash ends on the left is 
another motif on the smart list. 


LIGHT CLOTH THE DRESS FABRIC 


Dressy gowns for opera or theatre matinées, 
restaurant or private lunches, musicales, teas, 
concerts, visits, receptions, may safely be put 
down among the pale colored cloths, built 
with a great deal of bodice elaboration of lace, 
manceuvered silks, perforated cloths, or other 
fancy materials, as well as mousselines and 
chiffons plisséd over silks or satins. Wraps,such 
as those long capes caught on the left shoulder, 





LEATHER CLIPPINGS CASE 


protect gowns going or coming from such 
entertainments admirably. No one expects to 
attend these functions afoot if dressed in very 
pale cloths of this character. 


YELLOW BROCADE BOX COAT 


An opera cloak of great beauty, lately 
ordered, is of yellow brocade—that golden 
chrysanthemum yellow impossible to express 
by any word in the language. Its model is 
that of a box-coat or paletot-sac with a wide 
fitted flounce attached, which is scalloped around 
the bottom. Below this flounce is a second 
one of heavy Venetian lace, straight, of course, 
and fully eighteen inches wide. This superb 
lace falls over a deep plissé of yellow chiffon, 
with edge doubled and pulled out. A border- 
ing of sable finishes the fronts, ending in a high 
double collar to match. The fastening is on 


VOGUE 


the left very slightly, and hidden by a circular 
ornament of Russian enamel. Long, easy 
coat sleeves of brocade are flatly covered by 
this Venice lace. Lining is of white ermine, 
unspotted, with a fan pocket let in the front 
edges, and square pockets beside. 


OTHER OPERA WRAPS 


Black satin opera cloaks with hoods and 
stole facings of white ribbed velvet are trimmed 
with white fox at the bottom, up the front, and 
they have an attached high collar, which im- 
parts a special distinction. Marabout and 
swan’s-down as trimmings on all-over lace 
opera cloaks, having white or colored satin 
linings wadded with lamb’s wool laid between 
the outer and inner satins, are by far the most 
youthful and charming creations which we shall 
see this winter. 

Another novelty is a rather short cape, a lit- 
tle below the hip, fitting in the back by means 
of a spring-seam which, in some mysterious 
manner across the shoulders, forms of the same 
material a pointed hood, an exceedingly grace- 
ful one at that. In front, which is slightly 
double-breasted, the fastening is hidden on the 
left. These capes are lovely, built of velvet, 
pressed, plain, or figured, of velours, panne 
velvet, or heavy brocades. The collar is high, 
and may be fur trimmed or chiffonée, a most 
graceful demi-saison evening cloak, and con- 
venient even in the middle of winter, when 
warmer wraps are not warranted by the 
weather. Those who are constantly dining 
out—and many women seldom dine at home 
more than one night in the week—will appre- 
ciate the necessity of keeping at least three 
evening wraps in use. One for gala, one for 
bad weather and good, and an occasional re- 
turn to one lighter than the others. 


HEAD COVERINGS 


Fairy creations are we having for wear on 
our heads in tissue, lace, and mousseline. 
They are simply fascinating in their hooded 
loveliness, with long scarf ends to wrap about 
the neck. Squares of figured mousseline bor- 
dered with wide bands, or those plain tissues 
in exquisite tints of certain pale colors, are the 
most popular of head wraps worn. Huge are 
the dowager hoods, but very handsome and lux- 
urious, and most3desirable on wet opera nights, 
when one is stepping in and out of one’s carriage, 
or going to and from dinners at long distances. 


BODICE OF FRENCH LACE OVER YELLOW SATIN 


A charming separate bodice, worn with a 
brown velvet skirt and its stole-front Eton, at 
a studio reception, was built of white French 
lace over yellow satin. Brown velvet entered 





SWEDISH 


into a design of appliqué work embroidered 
upon this lace on the fronts and the back, as 
well as on portions of the sleeves. Portions 
of yellow satin were made to enter into the 
same design throughout the white lace surface. 
A high corselet in orange panne velvet was in 








two shades, and proved very smart indeed laid 
in folds, while the same color blending was 
carried out on the high neckband with short 
cravat ends in front caught with a diamond 


and pearl ornament. There was something in- 


describable in the cachet of this toilette, seen 
with or without the Eton, which was a beauty 
The main Eton 


and in the latest movement. 
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bodice was of fine, silky sealskin, having a bo- 
léro top in brown velvet, with sleeves to corre- 
spond, the boléro bordering being of dark 
mink. There was a high sealskin collar seem- 
ingly attached to this Eton, which fastened on 
the left with three fancy buttons of silver, steel, 
and blistered pearl. 


BROWN VELVET HAT 


Very smart was the hat, also of brown vel- 
vet, faced with an orange amber velvet in front, 
and turned off the face in an arched line, 








BOWL AND BASKET 


which dipped suddenly into round corners at 
the sides. A twist of brown mousseline in 
many folds encircled the crown mixed with a 
band of mink and mink heads. Three ostrich 
tips were grouped on the left. The crown 
bore the Directoire line in a modified manner. 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIONS SEE TEXT, ‘‘SEASONABLE NOVELTIES”’ 
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SOCIAL PRACTICES 
M*2 persons seem still unaware of an 


innovation of importance and signifi- 

cance which has crept into the wed- 
ding ceremony of late. Its significance is in- 
teresting in the light of woman's advance into 
fields from whence heretofore she has been ex- 
cluded. The innovation referred to is that 
widowed mothers may and do give away their 
daughters at the altar when the church cere- 
mony requires this formality. It seems now a 
strange circumstance that mothers were ever 
obliged by social etiquette to deprive them- 
selves of so natural and fit a privilege, and to 
relinquish so natural a right in favor of the 
nearest male relative, were he only a college 
lad. Wanting the male relative, mothers 
turned to some old family friend, some man 
interested in the family welfare, and if he were 
lacking, the most representative man of the 
family acquaintances was asked. It is to be 
hoped mothers of the new régime, whenever 
widowed, will hold on to their present dignity 
as daughters marry from their homes or the 
wedding of a daughter elsewhere is not too far 
distant for her to officiate. The effect of this 
new position cannot be too highly valued in 
family life. Both mothers and children should 
be the better for it, the mother through the 
headship of her family, and the children be- 
cause of the respect and submission they owe 
her. No reform from old traditions has more 
wisdom to recommend it. 

Another much discussed innovation is intro- 
ducing at weddings married women as ladies 
of honor, and asking married men to act as a 
best man to the bridegroom. There never was 
any good reason why married men and married 
women should have been excluded from these 
posts of honor. It has been due to custom 
altogether. Custom in olden times sanctioned 





FERN ORNAMENT 


the most youthful marriages, which naturally 
brought together youths and maidens in plenty 
for those offices. We in our generation are 
not tied down by the law of old customs, we 
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are broader of view, and shape our conven- 
tionalities on new lines from time to time to 
suit ourselves. Another mootable point has 
to do with sending out wedding cards for the 
daughter of a former marriage either on the 
man’s or woman's side, who are now husband 
and wife. The general custom in America is 
for, we will say, the present Mr. and Mrs. 
A to announce ‘‘their daughter's mar- 
riage,’ etc. lll friends invited know per- 








ORNAMENTAL FRAME 


fectly well whose daughter the bride elect is, 
and those who do not know, can readily inform 
themselves. Occasionally, however, the bride 
elect refuses to drop the identity of her own 
father, whom we will conveniently call Mr. 
B her mother having married a Mr. 
C In that event Mrs. C announces 
‘‘her daughter’ giving her full name. This 
method is objected to frequently because of a 
hidden insinuation against Mr. C , Or an 
indication that unhappy relations exist, which 
in all probability have no foundation in fact. 
In England their custom is to frankly state the 
real relationship. Using these same letters, 
Mrs. C could announce her daughter as 
above, and if it were Mr. C *s daughter 
that would be mentioned as ‘* Mr. C 
daughter.’” There is in this no confusion. 
For that reason the English custom is superior 
to ours. 
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GLIMPSES 
*«¢ No WomaN’’— 


Says an authoritative New York dress- 
maker, ‘‘ accustomed to smart clothes will 
have anything to do with plain velvet this win- 
ter. For her gowns she must have it stamped 
like Paris velvets, in fern or foliage designs. 
Neither machines to do it, nor apparatus exist 
on this side of the water so far. Meanwhile I 
am sending my velvets to be mairéd, which is 
well done here and makes a lovely gown with 
black lace insettings over white satin.”’ 


Do You Notr— 


Greatly admire the lace like appliqué work 
first embroidered in silk and then cut out, 





In ef- 


which has become grand chic of late ? 
fect it suggests Venice point and guipure also, 
its foundation being cloth very frequently, but 
it is found in silk and lace net also, and in 


half yard widths. Nothing smarter for high or 
low bodices, boléros, separate sleeves, tab- 
liers or empiécements of any sort. Three- 
quarter dress coats in cloth appliqué, trimmed 
with sable are superb affairs. 


THaT— 


Painted fringes are the ‘latest cry ‘’ and 
the trimming idol of thehour. Picture a wide 
white silk fringe, having a sable tail heading 
on which orchids in pink mauve, violet and 
deep purple are painted. Fancy it to be the 
trimming of a white and silver brocade. opera- 
cloak, and then mentally wrap it about the 
shoulders of the fairest woman you know. 
Not until then will you realize its full beauty. 


A Happy THoucHT— 


Hide the top of your misfit skirt by wear- 
ing with it a belt with deep fringe attached. 
These wide fringes are extremely modish, made 
of beads, silk, and chenille. 

Pretty and effective are belts fringed with 
ribbon loops. When ribbons are narrow, two 
rows of loops are required. The length of 
the front fringe may exceed the back, or the 
reverse. Jet belts and black satin ribbons go 
well together, and convemently accord with vari- 
ous frocks. After the loops are sewed on they 
need to be pressed flat on the ends. 


THaT— 


Sleeveless bodices with shoulder strap sup- 
ports have made great strides in popularity. 
Garland or bouquet the left shoulder, and 
strap the right. Few can wear straps alone. 
Skirt bouquets are worn low down—so are 
choux or bows. It will give you more hight. 





CHRISTMAS LAMP 


NoTe— 


What a craze is starting up for gold jew- 
elry, hand-wrought much of it, and guiltless 
of a single precious stone. 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIONS SEE TEXT, ‘*SEASONABLE NOVELTIES” 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelepe for reply, and state 


pageand date. See illustrations on this page. } 
LITTLE MAIDS’ GOWNS—HOISERY IN REM- 
BRANDT AND DON JUAN STRIPES-—RAINY 
DAY ULSTER——-NORTH AMERICAN 
JEWELRY 


Ascinating little frocks for Christmas 
F parties are to be bought ready made, 
some for very moderate prices, 

One of the sketches shows a pale blue gros- 
grain to be worn with a guimpe of sheer white 
material and insertion, About the décol- 
letage is a ruche of white lisse with a fine satin 
edge, and also edging the short puffed sleeves. 
White satin girdle finishes the waist. The 
skirt is cut becomingly full and kas a deep 
hem at the bottom. Handsome batiste open 
work in a deep cream shade trims the bodice 
boléro fashion, and on each shoulder rosettes 


of white satin are fastened, Price, $22 for an 
eight year old size, The same model may be 
duplicated in pale pink, white or corn color. 

For a young miss of ten a fancy blue and 
white striped silk is made with a plain full 
skirt and plain bodice with the exception of a 
lace and silk square yoke. Graduated tucks 
forming a point in front and shallowing to- 
ward the sides are effective just above the 
girdle. Little pointed turned back cuffs are 
of the same silk and lace as the yoke. Price 
of this frock, $33. 

Inexpensive and very effective is a point 
d’esprit made like the sketch over a Swiss 
lining so that the light airy appearance is 
maintained. The bodice and skirt are full. 
At the bottom many little ruffles are edged 
with fine white satin ribbons. A yoke is de- 
fined with satin edged ruffles and the girdle is 
of braided white satin ribbon finished at the 
side with a rosette. Another rosette with 
streamers is caught at the side of the yoke. 
This dainty gown in a six year old size may 
be bought for $16. 

The choicest frock is like the sketch. A 
Paris model built of thin white cloth and in- 
let with deep cream insertion. At the bottom 
is a scant bias flounce divided into lobes and 
joined with insertion, Bands of insertion ap- 
pear at intervals from the bottom up. The sash 
is of deep cream surah loosely twisted about the 
waist with knots fastening at the back and an- 
other at the side. A collarette of cloth car- 
ries out the general motif of the frock and 


completes as smart and modish a gown as 
may be bought. Price $40, and size for a 
child of four years. 

Little boys of eight and upwards are wear- 
ing Eton suits for dress occasions. A pretty 
party suit may be made for $30 for a little 
boy of eight—trousers of heavy white serge 
and jacket and waist coat of rough cinnamon- 
brown cloth, A round linen collar and white 
tucked shirt should be worn with the sui:. 
Eton silk hats, such as worn this winter by 
small -boys of fashion, may be bought for 
$3.50, and should only, of course, be worn 
with a dress overcoat. 

An opera hood like the sketch is useful 
and becoming, and a relief after the uniformly 
heavy satin hood of last season. Price, 
$12.50. The lace is an all-over French lace, 
very open, and creamy. Little black ribbon 
velvet bands are run through the edges of the 
ruffles, and a broader band holds in the back 
and ties under the chin. 

Artificial flowers trim some smart evening 
gowns, and the sketch shows a spray of beau- 
tiful violets or orchids wound with violet rib- 
bon, where they are to be sewn to the 


shoulder. A large bunch of violets is also 
added. Price, $8.50, 

A dainty spray of apple-blossoms would be 
a girlish garniture to a white tulle or net 
frock, and one may be had for $7.25. 

Yellow poppies are as inexpensive as 
$3.75. The red Turkish lilies are regal and 
effective, and cost $6.75. 

A very severe model carried out in white 
satin that was brought from Paris not long 
ago had just such flowers; the gown was 
charming and original. American beauty 
roses that make a lovely contrast with a pale 
blue frock are selling for $7, which price in- 
cludes a spray of three large roses, buds, 
leaves, and stems. An orchid for the hair to 
correspond with the garniture I have described 
costs $3 75. 

Silk stockings are lovelier and more gaudy 
than ever. Plain silk in all the dainty eve- 
ning shades is to be had-for $2 25 a pair. 
New silk stockings, known as the Russian 
Carnival, are odd, and for those who care for 
such novelties 1 should think would be tempt- 
ing. There is a double leg beginning from 
about the hight of a sock—one leg draws 
up and is fastened as usual, while the other, 
of a contrasting color, is rolled. Price, 
$7.50 a pair, and in all colors and combina- 
tions imaginable. Then there are the Harle- 
quin stockings, made of two shades of the 
same color, such as deep and pale violet; the 
dividing line comes in the very centre of the 
stocking and is lined off with a deeper silk ; 








these are the same price, $7.50. The two- 
toned shot hose in all silk are $4.50, and are 
ribbed, showing the different colors when they 
are stretched. In the same style, plaited silk 
are $3.50. 

Handsome lace stockings are $10 a pair and 
to be had in all colors. 
Plainer styles are as inexpensive as $3 a 
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pair and range in price from that up to exor- 
bitant charges. 

A combination of solid silk and white 
ribbed in a new stocking just being shown is 
pretty. Price, $7.50 a pair. 










Heavy black silk stockings for street wear 
are to be had for $1.40 a pair. 

The assorted ribbed are $2.25 a pair and 
are known as Rembrandt, Richelieu, Don 
Juan—-why these names I am unable to tell; 
however, they designate the breadth of the 
stripe and would be necessary to mention 
in ordering. Spun silk stockings are as 
cheap as 75 cents a pair. 


‘SEEN IN THE SHOPS’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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Black silk veined with a color are also 
pretty and not expensive. Fancy foot wear 
is no longer left to the stage; it is a distinct 
innovation of this season, and all manner of 
stockings, slippers and boots that have here- 
tofore been considered bad form have been 
raised to the top notch of favor. Fashion 
often insists on the perversion of taste, the 





misguiding of aesthetic instinc’s, but its 
vagaries are law to the unthinking. 

The muff, boa and hat seen in the sketch 
are of beautiful Russian sable. The hat is 


without trimming save a cluster of velvet 








roses of pale brown with deep rich green vel- 
vet leaves, these are fastened to a bandeau 
and hold the fur off the hair. The car- 
riage muff with large loops of brown velvet is 
large and effective, and the boa is smal) with 
a touch of real lace. The set is unusually 
distinguished and made of regal sable. 

A raimy day ulster of heavy gray Oxford 
lined with black satin to the waist is well cut 
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and finished, has a velvet collar and strapped 
seams, and is to be bought for $19.50. 
Nothing could be more serviceable for travel- 
ing or driving. 

Pretty and inexpensive Christmas presents 
are the reproductions of famous paintings 
done on silk or sa*in in color; they are small 
and inexpensive, running from $2.50 upto $6. 

A novel desk costs $42.75, and is pretty 
and daincy enough to please even the most 
fastidious The wood is inlaid with leaves 
and flowers all of the most artistic design and 
in pale straw-colored wood with a deep rim of 
darker as outlining. In the same pretty work 
a tea table may be bought “ double decker’”’ 
and with the inlaid flowers tinted in delicate 
greens, red and yellows. 

French gilt clocks are useful and ornamen- 
tal presents and they may be bought for $1.95 
each. 

In Italian Faience some good plaques are 
to be had that are very inexpensive; also can- 
dle sticks and oddly. shaped vases. 

Vienna glass is always pretty and showy 
and at the same time not common in any 
way. 

Some of the small dishes, flower-holders, 
and large bowls would make nice holiday 
presents. 

A new design in silver is shown in the 
ske ch; and it is effective when carried out on 
a whole set. The background of silver is 
highly polished and plain ; at one side a large 
pink with its lovely long shaped leaves is 
raised, and in a French gray finish, 

Those big powder puffs are only $2, and 
have a silver top. A little girl’s beauti- 
ful golden-brown satin hat has a soft crown 
and tightly side-plaited flounce over a white 
sulk flounce, the only trimming being a white 
satin bow in front. _ Price, $7.75. 

Pure silk undervests with lace insertions 
and edge divided by a silk beading through 
which ribbon is run, are dainty and pretty 
worn as corset covers. Price, $6.50. 

A new fad is known as North American 
jewelry ; it is unusual, and some of it is bar- 
baric and handsome. Belt clasps made of 
the stone — arrow heads set in dull silver and 
enameled are striking. Bracelets, hat pins, 
brooches, are all to be had in the same ware. 
Indian trophies are at a premium, and in some 
of the displays stiff prices have been asked, 
and without any apparent reason, unless that, 
like the Buffalo, the Indians are approaching 
extinction, and their belongings for that 
reason, will be valuable. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


\ \ 7 Ith the view of coming with alacrity 
to those marters’ ass stance who are 
preparing holiday outfits these few 

hints are set down. 


FULL SKIRTS FOR THE GIRLS 


Let them be persuaded at the start to make 
every new skirt belonging to their girls’ 
dancing frocks with fulness—if for no other 
reason than to insure their modishness next 
summer when glove-fitting backs will mark 
the démodé skirt. 

Chis fulness is to be modified according to 
the figure, as all school girls are not slender 
as May-poles. Where there is robustness, 
keep both front and sides flat and trim in 
long lines from belt to hem, At the other 
extreme, start with a middle broad flat box- 
plait spreading out at the front, then let side 
plaits follow on each side turning backward 
For medium development where the figure is 
round and rather full, try running tucks from 
the belt half way down the skirt, either in 
groups with plain spaces or in even succession ; 
but if the latter is chosen, graduate the width 
of the tuck, have it small at the belt, say a 
quarter inch tuck, spreading out to one meas- 
uring an inch and a half. It is also to be 
mentioned that this style of tucking requires 
the skirt to be cut en forme, or gored, while 
the side-plaited skirts do not, 


BOLERO COSTUME FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


For a girl of fourteen to eighteen, the full 
model of a side-plaited skirt and bodice is 
this : 


Follow out above instructions in the 





manner of skirt plaiting, finishing with hem 
invisibly sewn by hand, it being well under- 
stood that these plaits are all to be pressed. 
Add to skirt a five-inch belt—if the waist- 
length will permit it—and fasten with two 
large fancy buttons seemingly, but in reality 
with hooks and eyes beneath. This skirt 
opens at the left side of the large box-plait in 
front. A pretty blouse with pointed yoke top 
in front, but straight across the back, 1s 
tucked into this belt, and it is finished at the 
neck with a wide neck band. Then a short 
boléro reaching only to the top of belt, with 
corners slightly rounded in front. Its neck, 
half-low, is finished with a turn-over collar, 
which in front has square ends, and is laid as 
flat asrevers. The elbow sleeves are trimmed 
with a narrower ruching than is used around 
the bottom of the boléro. This gown should 
be made up with a plain taffeta skirt in any 
of the evening colors, the boléro to be of 
white silk striped lengthwise with whatever 
color had been chosen for the skirt. It is 
easy to fancy how charming a skirt of tur- 
quoise-blue taffeta, laid in plaits, would look 
with a boléro of white taffeta striped with 
the same shade of blue. The bodice worn 
underneath should be of white point d’ esprit, 
dotted mousseline, tucked swiss, or something 
of that order. Collar band and deep girdle of 
skirt should be of either plain blue silk 
matching the skirt, or of velvet, satin, or 
panne velvet. As delicate contrasts are worn, 
a collar or girdle of pale yellow, or peach-pink 
would be charming. ‘The ruching might be 
of mousseline plissé matching the silk, blue, 
or of white. Lace would not be inappropri- 
ate as a ruching. 


SWISS MUSLIN FROCK 


The effect may be as prettily arrived at in 
far less costly fabrics. Skirts of white or 
pale-tinted crépons, when plisséd, are charm- 
ing, and a boléro to match could be tucked in 
group stripes separated by lace insertions and 
ruched with inexpensive lace, or the stripes 
might be accented by ribbon run through the 
lace meshes or put through slits in the crépon 
in the place of tucks. Swiss muslin for the 
blouse, if simply tucked, is always becoming. 
In fact, a white swiss muslin gown built after 
this model, with its girdle and collar-band of 
blue, pink, or opal-green taffeta, if tucked 
finely, would be exceedingly smart, especi- 
ally if the ruchings and striped insertions 
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were carried out on the boléro with yellow 
lace. 

The lace collar need not match the rest of 
the gown lace, as it is an accepted bit of mo- 
dishness that laces like furs may be mixed. 
This is very convenient when one has a 
pretty collar to wear. 


EVENING LOW CUT BODICE 


An evening gown for a girl from eighteen 
upwards, may have its skirt fashioned after 
close-fitting models suitable to whatever fabric 
has been chosen, for one cannot decide until 
she has secured the gown material. But a 
low bodice of any fabric may be designed to 
have a deep Bertha of all-over lace to trim its 
décolletage. The bottom of Bertha lace 
should form a wide scallop in its middle front, 
another across each shoulder, and a fourth in 
the back. At the top a waved line, Trim 
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the bottom with one ruche rather full and 
nearly two inches wide; trim the top in two 
rows, but very narrow rows close together. 
Strap this Bertha over the shoulders, fastening 
the straps under the arm. Black tulle or 
black velvet is most effective, The left cor- 
sage bouquet should show a loop or two of 
either velvet or tulle. If the waist is long 
and slender a fringe might be added below 
the bottom ruching. It will be seen that this 
Bertha forms sleeves over the arm, and if 
fringe is used the sleeves will reach the elbow. 
For coiffure a fillet of ribbon to match the 
gown is twisted over the top-knot of hair and 
an aigrette bow is smartly added on the left 
side. This model was greatly admired for its 


chic and simplicity, built of a white crépe tis- 
sue, which cost but seventy-five cents per 
yard. There were panels on each side of skirt 
front made of all-over lace hanging separately 
A narrow white mousseline 


like sash ends. 





collar-band to match has pointed sides with 
three rows of narrow ribbon shirred around 
the top, Flat epaulettes of the soutaché silk 
fit close to the sleeve tops, are cut up slightly 
in the middle, and three rows of white satin 
ribbon finish tne edge prettily. These sleeves 
are of plain cloth with pointed wrist ends, and 
the same number of ribbon rows are to lie 
over the hand. Suggestions of plain velve- 
teen in grays, tan, chamois, rose-pink, blue, 
for bodice, with white silk soutaché in white, 
in black, or in the same colors mentioned, 
would be a success. The light weight Eng- 
lish velvets are best. 


ROSE-PINK BODICE 


Second bodice is of rose-pink satin-faced 
Venetian ; so wide is it, that the cost of the 
material is a mere trifle. The bodice proper 
has the same lines and drapery as the first, 
but is open from collar-band to waistline, 
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shirred ruching matching Bertha trimming 
edged them while the lace of Bertha and 
panels matched. 


FRENCH JEWELRY 


Fancy French jewelry is more worn than 
ever, and it has become bewilderingly beauti- 
ful in design and execution. No pains are 
spared to make it rival the most costly orna 
ments made by the best jewelers. According 
to the present mode every young girl feels the 
necessity of having a necklace, a jewel back- 
comb to wear with evening dress, a few pretty 
corsage pins and a brooch or two besides. 
Rings and bracelets she will be sure to pine 
for, but her youth makes such ornaments not 
at all imperative. The girls who make rib- 
bons answer for jewel decoration keep up 
the sweet attractiveness of their youth as it 
should be, but as long as the custom has been 
accepted of allowing the young contingent to 
wear all the trinkets for sale in the shops, 
the line against it cannot be drawn. The 
best advice, however, isto buy sparingly and 
use a ribbon whenever it is possible. 


VARIATIONS IN SOUTACHE SILKS 


Four pretty effects in soutaché silks are 
here given with a few hints worth carrying 
out by those about making up at home two 
or three dressy waists, bearing in mind that 
the material to be used in contrast with this 
new silk each one may have at hand in a last 
season’s bodice or in a remnant left over. 
First, is a white cloth bodice, seams at the 
sides and shoulders, a slight pouch in front, 
as all these waists have which follow the 
present chic waist line. They must dip down 
in front; that is, your waist must appear longer 
in front than in the back, and the secret is 
to allow for it in the making, and then to 
pull it down and fasten it there whenever the 
waist is worn. Having then this white foun- 
dation bodice, a blue silk soutaché with white 
is applied in the form of a boléro cut up in 
front into a sharp angle, four inches below 
the neck-band, and in the back a trifle lower, 
perhaps six inches, A narrow white satin 
ribbon is shirred in and out of this irregular 
lace edge as a finish. A blue and white 
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with waved edges on both sides, and the spacs 
open, not exceeding three inches. Thie 
waved edge is trimmed with double-plaited 
narrow white satin quillings, while the plas- 
tron is of white satin, with tiny black velvet 
bows down its middle, and a small gold 
button in the middle of each one. Sleeves 
of soutaché silk of the same shade of pink 
wrought over with white. Collar-band to 
match, with rows of those small gold buttons 
in pairs, zig-zagging in pairs high on the edge, 
two lower down around the neck. Rows of 
six small buttons to match one on the sleeve 
seam at the wrist, 


LEAF AND CORSELET EFFECT 


Another way of using this braided taffeta, 
on cloth especially, is to fit it on in corselet 
lines to the bodice; then carry it up both 





LORGNETTES 


back and front into a leaf design, points up- 
wards. On the front alone these leaf effects 
are charming, with corselet continued on the 
waist line. The tops of the sleeves are of 
the same silk, ending at elbow in leaf points, 
and below continued in cloth. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 42 7 DEC., 1899 


ee does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 

a week as described in detail on this 
page. Vogue pattern coupon cut from any 
issue of Vogue must be sent with the remit- 
tance. 


He pattern for this week is for a tailor 
k jacket, the cut of which is in good 
style from year to year. It looks 
well, and is most useful made of black cloth, 
stitched with black, and with black bone but- 
tons. Orif preferred, a button of jet and steel 
would be suitable, as this year fancy buttons 
of all kinds are being worn. Extra revers 
and collars of embroidered cloth, handsome 
lace or fancy velvet make a pretty addition 
to this jacket, and if one has it for the jacket 
to a suit, a collar, revers, cuffs, and muff of 
fur is the trimming most to be desired. ‘This 
jacket made of dark blue broadcloth with a 
skirt to match, the jacket being trimmed 
with chinchilla would make a lovely winter 
suit. If the jacket is to be worn with differ- 
ent skirts, should advise using black cloth 
and simple stitching for a trimming; then 
different furs may be worn when the weather 
is cold, and it may be worn without fur in 
the spring. 


MATERIALS 


For a jacket of this style cloth is the only 
suitable material, and two yards wouid be re- 
quired. The pattern comes in eight pieces. 
Front, back, side body, under arm piece, col- 
lar, upper and under part of sleeve, and 
pocket flap. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Ost effective extra collars to wear 
M with silk blouses can be easily 
made. A pretty combination, for 
a collar to be worn with a pearl grey liberty 
satin bodice, is one of grey panne velvet, on 
which is appliquéd a design of small flowers 
and leaves cut from black net. The flowers 
and leaves are of the net,the stems of pale green 
silk. Roman floss is best couched down 
with filoselle. The same silk outlines the net, 
pink for the flowers and green for the leaves. 
The veins on the leaves are outlined with 
small green spangles. The flowers are 
spangled all over with pink. The edge of 
the collar is turned in about a quar.er of an 
inch and stitched with grey silk. Line the 
collar with thin crinoline before embroider- 
ing, as this keeps the velvet from puckering. 
Another pretty collar is made of blue satin, 
embroidered in pale pink rose buds and 
leaves, and beaded all over between the em- 
broidery with tiny steel beads. 


Revers and collar on a black cloth tailor 
suit are extremely chic made of black satin 
elaborately embroidered with flowers and 
leaves in their natural colors. After finish- 
ing and setting them on the cloth, the edges 
may be outlined with a narrow passementerie 
in gold and black, or with very narrow fur. 


Cloth Jace is one of the fads of the season, 
used as a trimming for evening wraps, boléros, 
etc,, and being new it is expensive. 


A pretty way to finish a circular cape of 
cloth would be to cut a berder of lace direct 
from the cloth on the edges. The pattern 
would have to be a running border design, or 
an interlace pattern, which could be stamped 
on the cloth and then cut out with a sharp 
pair of scissors, or better still, a sharp knife. 
If a knife is used, lay the cloth to be cut ona 
smooth board, tack it firmly and cut. It is 
best to try it first on small piece of cloth, 
thus learning just what to cut, as you have to 
be careful not to cut the narrow parts that 
hold the lace together. 


If one cannot accomplish a whole lace 
pattern, another mode of cut cloth, which is 
easier to do, and pretty for a bodice, is to cut 
single figures only. Many of the artists’ or 
painters’ shops keep stencils, and often among 
these pretty ones are to be found. Choose a 
design ; cut out your shirt—say of tan cloth 


—mark the design through the stencil where- 
ever you think it would look weil. Put light 
blue panne velvet under each design, and 
outline the patternwith gold thread. This is 
not as difficult to do as it sounds, and it makes 
a most effective trimming. Cloth is the 
easiest material to cut out in this manner, as 
the edges do not fray. 


Very pretty benches for a window or a hall 
can be made inexpensively with an ordinary 
washing bench, which may be bought in dif- 





cups of milk, one teaspoonful of soda, two of 
crcam tartar, one nutmeg. Steam four hours, 
Serve with wine sauce. 


Sauce.—Half a cup of butter, one cup of 
sugar, beaten unt! white like cream and very 
light ; half a tumbler of brandy or sherry, 
dropped in slowly while beating ; small cup 
of hot water, stirred in just before serving. 


Hominy Gripore Caxes.—To a pint of 
warm boiled hominy add a pint of milk and 
a pint of flour. Beat two eggs and stir them 








VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 42, SHORT JACKET 
Cut paper pattern No, 42 sent on receipt of 
coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


For description’see this page. 


ferent sizes in the household departments of 
the large shops. Cover the entire bench with 
a pretty figured material, fastening it on all 
the edges with brass nails. The top should 
be covered with a thick layer of hair, held 
down with a piece of unbleached muslin, be- 
fore coveri ng with the material, This is 
only one idea for beautifying these benches ; 
they may also be carved and stained, covered 
with a design burnt in with tools which come 
for this purpose, stained with forest-green 
stain, enameled and painted in blue and white, 
and so forth, They also make pretty flower 
stands, stained green and with a brass rail put 
around the top, The rails may be bought at 
any large hardware shop. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ic Puppinc.—Two cups of figs chopped 
very fine, two cups of suet -hopped, 
one cup of sugar, four cups of bread- 

crumbs, one glass of brandy, two and a half 


into the batter with a little salt. Beat very 
light and fry on a hot griddle as you would 
other cakes. 


Macaroons.—Take the juice of half a 
lemon, the whites of three small eggs, onc- 
half pound of ground almonds, and one-half 
pound of caster sugar. Put the whites of egg 
into a basin, add the sugar gradually, and stir 
for some time till the mixture is perfectly 
smooth ; then add the lemon juice, and lastly 
the ground almonds. Mix thoroughly for 
about ten minutes, then lay out the mixture 
in little heaps on wafer paper, and bake on a 
flat tin in a very slow oven till of a light gol- 
den color. The heaps should not go flat like 
ordinary macaroons, and when cold they are 
not to be very crisp. 


Atmonp Biscuits. — Blanch one-half 
pound of almonds and cut them up into very 
thin strips; add about the same quantity of 
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flour and sugar, some ground cinnamon, some 
pounded cloves, and a little brandy or lemon 
juice. Beat the whites of two eggs to a froth ; 
add this to the rest with one and a half yolks 
of eggs. Mix into a paste, roll out, make 
into biscuits, and before putting them into the 


oven brush them over with the other half 


yolk of egg. 


Compote or CuEstTNuTs.—Partly roast 
some chestnuts in hot embers, peel them and 
put them into a copper saucepan with one- 
quarter pound sugar, half a tumberful of 
water, and a piece of vanilla ; let them simmer 
gently over a slack fire for fifteen minutes, 
Serve with or without cream. Another way:— 
Peel the chestnuts, boil them in cold water 
with a little bran and one lemon cut in 
quarters ; when done, throw them into cold 
water slightly acidulated with lemon juice, 
Make an ordinary sugar syrup, into which, 
when it boils, stir the juice of one lemon and 
any desired flavoring ; put in the chestnuts, 
stand aside over night. Next day boil it up 
again till the compote decidedly thickens, and 
when cold put into glass dishes and serve 
sprinkled with cinnamon, 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
R terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No Louis xv. Jacket, 
No Golt Cape 
Ne Appliqué Design. 
No Drop Skirt. 


Blouse Silk W aist. 

Lace Guimpe. 

Breakfast Jacket. 

Shirt Waist. 

Cloth Jacket. 

Golf Skirt, 

Light Summer Skirt. 

Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

Three Stock Collars. 

Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No, 17 Eton Jacket. 

No 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse W aist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No, 23 Dust Coat, 

No. 24 Tunic, 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No, 26 Lace Coat, 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No. 28 Night Gown. 

No, 29 Dressing Gown. 

No, 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31x Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No, 35 Opera Coat. 

No, 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

No, 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back- 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 
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THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No, 43. Box Plaited Skirt. 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 
To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Strext, 
New York, 


ENclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


eoeeeeeeeere 


Vogue Pattern No..... 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


RES. vincess 





This coupon must be filled in and mailed ‘« 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
ad 
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FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 


Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, has as its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. 1s to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League 1n its 
educational work. Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


T is surprising to find how quickly 
I thoughtful men and women warm to 
the League when its aims and its thus- 
far accgmplishment are brought home to 
them. The human voice that is charged 
with enthusiasm and backed by a brain that 
can give intelligent reason for its belief can 
win more attention and more adherents than 
the most brilliantly guided pen can bring in. 
But alas! all may not take to the lecture field, 
and most reforms must always depend more 
upon the written than the spoken word in 
the work of propagandism. Iam moved to 
these remarks by the memory of the ease 
with which those who are spoken to about 
the League work can be kindled into positive 
enthusiasm in regard to it; the kind of en- 
thusiasm too that translates itself into money 
and se:vice. I again make the offer to meet 
by appointment made through addressing me 
care of Vogue, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York, any one who may care to have 
me explain the work and aims of Our Ani- 
mal Protective League. Jt would not be 
possible for me to go out of town, but I live 
in a hotel which is easily accessible by three 
or four lines of cars, and those who feel dis- 
posed to aid the League in its vital and onerous 
work could with little trouble consult one 
(myself) whose testimony in behalf of the 
League is without prejudice, as I hold no 
office, honorary or otherwise, nor have I ever 
received a penny of the League’s funds for 
service. It is but sober truth to say that the 
League is one of the most important move- 
ments of the hour for the salvation of chil- 
dren as well as for the easement of the sad 
conditions of animal life. 


LEAGUE ALMS APPRECIATED 


Che League gets many encouragements in 
the way of appreciation of its work and ac- 
tive interest in spreading it. An energetic 
Pennsylvania man investigated the adminis- 
tration of the League, the aims and its prac- 
tical results so far. Upon returning to his 
home he sent for League literature, set about 
forming a local chapter and at last accounts 
was meeting with great success in his efforts 
to interest his fellow-citizens in humanizing 
children and preventing torture to animals in 
accordance with League methods, The work 
of making the world of men and women re- 
alize their duty to helpless dumb things is so 
appalling in its magnitude that many persons 
are too discouraged to do even what lies in 
the power of every one, however young or 
aged or poor or forlorn. There are others 
who have the will to do but who are dissatis- 
fied with the spasmodic efforts and temporary 
effects of individual work and who long for 
association with women and men whose sin- 
gleness of purpose, like their own, is above 
suspicion. They realize that an organization 
with detinite formulated aims; one which 
commands the respect of the community can 
influence public opinion and effect reforma- 
tion more surely and more quickly than can 
the fitful single efforts of individuals, Any 
great work of human regeneration could, 
however, ill-spare the singly expended enthu- 
siasm and energy of the solus worker ; both 
individual and combined effort are vitally 
necessary. 

If the tone I take in regard to our Animal 
Protective League seems somewhat solemn it is 
because the work the League has set before 
itself is most serious—*he formation of char- 
acter by training children to consider the 
rights of the helpless. | Now a work of this 
kind must appeal to every parent and to every 
childless man or woman who has at heart this 
Welfare of his or her native land. I am 





gratified at the expressions of interest in the 
series of papers, which readers are sending in, 
and of which the subjoined is a much appre- 
ciated example : 

Mis. Josephine Redding. 

Dear Madam :—Please find enclosed my 
subscription of one dollar for membership in 
our Animal Protective League. I am very 
much interested in this work, and should like 
to start in this town and the neighboring 
towns a similar League. A disregard for the 
kind treatment of horses is even more appa- 
rent in hilly country towns than in the city. 

Could you send me your circulars and advise 


Remember, readers of this column, the 
League needs funds. $1 membership through 
Vogue; or donations of $10 and upwards or 
numbers of mea and women who will pledge 
themselves to give a ce:tain sum annually. 

Josephine Redding. 


NOVELTIES FOR FURNISH- 
ING AND DECORATION 


Nly the leisurely shopper is sure of dis- 
covering all the interesting novelties 
that are produced this season for the 


furnishing and decoration of the hofhe ; so 
great isthe market for this class of goods 





FLORENTINE FRAME 
For Description See Text—Seasonable Novelties 


me how to arouse an interest in the commu- 

nity for the protection of animals. Sincerely 

yours, - < B. 
Ansonia, Conn. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


T., of Chicago: The League rents its 
offices in a building where there are hun- 
dreds of other tenants. It has no idea of 
a building of its own. The funds sent to it 
are used for practical work. Its officers and 
advisory board serve without compensation of 
any kind, the only exception being the 
secretary, Who is also an administrator and a 
promoter. The League has now only one 
small room into which are crowded three 
clerks, the secretary, the League organizer and 
Mrs. Myles Standish, the president. The 
conditions are, of course, insupportable with 
three typewriting machines rattling away, and 
the League work is done at cost of excessive 
nerve wear to the doers. Beside the League 
work is growing to such proportions that 
more space is imperatively demanded and ad- 
ditional rooms are now being partitioned off 
for its use. Get your New York friends to 
go to League headquarters and see the League 
officials and the cramped office and the inces- 
sant and intelligent activity that is going on 
there. 


that even the most dignified of our depart- 
ment stores carry them in considerable quan- 
tities. 

In close neighborhood to the conventional 
fittings forthe house, may be found jaunty 
little taborets of Turkish pattern, but deco- 
rated in the new mixture of wood stain and 
pyrogiaphy. The lowest priced for $6.50 
are colored prettily, and for $10 an elaborate 
smoking table, with shelves, racks, and a 
motto may be bought. 

Cn a lower floor in the same shop there isa 
varied collection of the Trenton pottery that 
follows close upon the merits of the famous 
Rookwood, but which considers pocket 
books of athinner build. A lamp for $13 
is a choice addition to a library furnished in 
Flemish oak. For less than $5 one may 
pick up jugs and vases that will adorn any 
part of the house. 

As the ornamental use of pyrography is 
developed, its followers increase, and for 
those who have not learned the art for them- 
selves, there is a wide assortment of dainty 
objects in leather and wood. Frames for 
cabinet photographs and a book rack for the 
table cost $2; handkerchief boxes, $5; glove 
cases are $7; a case for a small clock imitat- 
ing the tall, long-case ones, $6; waste bask- 
ets of sole leather for $8. Chairs and tables 





in Dutch style are also contrived for this 
unique decoration. ped 
When one recalls the attempts in flower 
time to find enough bowls and roses to distri- 
bute blooms through the house, she will turn 
her steps to the nasturtium bowls and sweet 
pea vases that may be had from 25 cents up 


in clear and iridescent glass. Tall, short, 
slender, or swelling with avoirdupois, these 
flower-holders fit into every need and nook. 

A lover of potted plants may enjoy a small 
collection in front of the window if a suit- 
able stand be found to hold it. There isa 
window bench made in antique oak and black 
wood that is useful for plants during the winter 
and a seat in the summer. The price 
is $3.25. 

Lamps in Japanese bronze are in three 
sizes: $6, $9, and $13, the middle price one 
suiting the medium sized room the best. A 
bronze, interlaced plant- holder is offered at an 
extraordinarily low price, $2.25. For cut 
flowers the green and white Japanese flower 
pots, which swing over a wheel by heavy 
cords, are picturesque when hung from the 
wall, The last is $2.50. 

At another shop which carries choice Jap- 
anese goods there are colored prints of almond- 
eyed beauties for 25 cents each. Two of , 
these framed together ave a suggestion for hall 
decoration. 

Many of the upholstery shops are cutting 
the.r full lengths into remnants for pillow 
covers to meet the urgent demand. Without 
very careful deliberation one may get just the 
wrong thing in the distraction of the crowd 
over the ** bargain table.” One can be sure, 
however, of the beautiful shadow silks, $3-50 
a yard, or cotton plush, $2.25, from the 
highest artistic source in town. 

Stepping outside the crowded streets one 
may discover some small Chippendale tables 
for the sewing corner, $12 and $14, These 
are provided with thread pockets in the upper 
drawer, and are inlaid with fine lines. 
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PUMPKIN PIE NOT KNOWN TO HIM THROUGH 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE — ** cuLTuRE ”’ 
UCLTIVATION IN THE SOUTH AND 
WEST —AN ABNORMAL MENU— 

NEW YORK PEOPLE LEARN- 

ING HOW TO DINE— 

WHATHIM’S TABLE HOSPITALITY COMPRISES 


T has been such a glorious autumn that 
people remained at their country places 
until long after Thanksgiving. The 

national festival was, as usual, rather sadly 
celebrated ; we are not exactly in tune as yet 
with the customs which have become tradi- 
tions in older nations, Everyone in town 
went to the country, and the country people 
came en masse to town. In old-fashioned 
households there was much eating of indiges- 
tible things, but I confess that, as yet, I have 
never tasted a piece of pumpkin pie. I be- 
lieve with Mr. Speer, who is writing some 
clever articles on the science of eating in 
current issues of one of the magazines, that 
the art of cooking never extended beyond the 
middle States, northward. The New Eng- 
land kitchen may be very good, but I must 
confess I do not want any of it, Baked 
beans are no doubt nutritious, but to eat them 
for breakfast seems to me barbarous. I am 
told that they are a stimulant for the brain. 
Perhaps this is one of the trite jokes always 
kept in stock by newspapers apropos of Bos- 
ton. I have met more frivolous people hail- 
ing from Boston than from any other city. 
I find that in the west and in the south ther¢ 
is more solid reading, more thinking done, 
and there is consequently more cultivation. 
The reason is plain. These cities are away 
from the great centres, and communities are 
more or less remote. The winters in the 
west are long and the summers in the south 
are often dreary. ‘The arrival of the eastern 
and the English magazines brings the p: ople 
into contact with the more crowded and cos- 
mopolitan world. The inhabitants of these 
localities are not so hurried, and they have 
more time to enjoy and digest. You will 
find the men from the more remote places 
better dressed than those from suburban cities 
within a few hours of New York, and if you 
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look at the lists published by the booksellers, 
you will see that the books of the year ‘have 
their largest sales outside New York. 

Here we live on railroad time. Everyone 
isin a rush. The day is laid out for us, and 
from the time the valet or maid appears with 
our toast, our tea and our mail, and draws the 
curtains to let in the light of day, until we 
take our bedroom candlestick and wend our 
way to the land of dreams, every moment is 
arranged for and pledged. I leave many 
things to Meadows, who keeps my engage- 
ment books up to date, and as soon as I re- 
cover from my first ill humor—in some way 
I am always 11] humored in the morning, and 
I can never forgive the sun for his unwelcome 
intrusion without as much a preliminary tap 
at my door or an excuse—I go over what I 
have to do. I never, with all other engage- 
ments, depart from my routine. Ic is neces- 
sary for a manto have a routine. He must’sub- 
ject himself tosome discipline, and even if as 
aman of leisure, it may only be the club at 
such an hour, his tailor at such another hour 
and a luncheon, these incidents are after all 
parts of his life. He must get into harness. 
The leading of an absolutely aimless existence 
is not in accordance with the principles which 
should govern the career of a gentleman. 
Now and then, we like to drift about appar- 
ently without aim, but then we are glad to 
get back into harness. 

Returning to matters gastronomic, I con- 
fess that I do not appreciate the glories of 
turkey. It is a much exploited bird which 
is hard to digest and has little flavor, even 
when it is fedon celery or chestnuts in Rhode 
island or on pecans in the south, It is an 
institution, and I suppose we must taste of it 
once a year. I rather like the wild turkey, 
it, at least, has some individual flavor about 
it. The usual menu for a Thanksgiving 
dinner is repeated at Christmas, with a few 
variations, and every year the chefs of vari- 
ous hotels are asked to contribute their ideas 
on the subject to the newspapers. Whether 
these men go back to Miss Leslie’s cookery 
book or some other equally antiquated affair, 
I do not know, but I find that they are all 
lacking in originality. I do not believe in 
the *‘musts’’ of the table. I do not see 
why I am obliged to have toasted crackers 
with a bit of cheese grated on them with my 
salad, if the dinner is informal, and why I 
am sure to go through the same menu if it is 
a large affair, It was years before that 
wretched sorbet was abolished, and to-day it 
is still met in the menage of hotels on the 
American plan. In Paris, they give you 
continually a bouillon thickened with tap- 
ioca, which I detest, and the only variation 
on the supper bouillon of recent years has 
been the occasional substitution of a strained 
okra and chicken soup, falsely called gumbo, 
for the chicken or beef extract. I suppose it 
sounds like a heresy, but I am convinced that 
nearly all bouillon taken from cups is made 
from éxtract. In fact, I knew of one man 
who used to have pellets of these things and 
have them dissolved in cups just previous to 
bringing them on the table, 

I have before me what is called an elab- 
orate menu for Christmas or Thanksgiving— 
I do not know which, Behold ! 

‘Oysters in ice with thin slices of but- 
tered brown bread." Why? Barbarous! If 
you have oysters—and I am getting over the 
oyster habit before meals myself—they should 


be in ice, it is true, but it spoils the flavor of 


the bivalve. A frozen oyster stops the diges- 
tion, and that is why it is given. The slices 
of brown bread with butter are abominations. 
Butter at dinner? Well, yes, in some com- 
munities. Why not vary the oyster some- 
times, and have sliced green oranges served in 
a crystal bowl? The table always looks 
pretty with oysters, but I have a prejudice 
against the oyster plates, with imitation shells, 
just as I have for game and fish sets, and 
those fearful fish dishes in the shape of the 
creature itself. 

The menu goes on—it was published in 
one of the most influential newspapers in 
New York—by giving pickles as one of the 
relishes on the table. In the country, at an 
informal dinner all those things are very nice, 
but at a large affair, never, Pineapple fritters 
are prescribed with the entrée. This is rather 
a Teutonic idea of having sweets served with 
meats. ‘The turkey follows next with homely 


vegetables. If you have turkey you must 
have those kind of vegetables. To me, tur- 
key is an informal dish, and you want around 
you sweet potatoes and tomatoes. For. a 
turkey dinner that is correct. But there fol- 
lows a Roman punch on this menu, and as an 
absolute stopper to further digestion, I think, 
under the circumstances, it is necessary. 
There comes now in rapid succession roast 
saddle of venison with sugar corn—tinned, of 
course, at this time of the year and horrid— 
then lobster salad and cheese straws. You 
are supposed to drink Burgandy with this, and 
to afterwards indulge in cabinet pudding with 
wine sauce, mince pie, pumpkin pie, and— 
heavens above ! ! !—Boston cream pie! With 
Neapolitan ice cream and angel cake—and I 
have no doubt that is the food you would be 
eating after this meal, and probably with a 
glass of port. I think brandy would be 
better. 

Now of course this is exaggerated? The 
ménu is word for word from a prize affair 
given within the month to some woman who 
must have undoubtedly had an enormous ap- 
petite. We Americans eat toomuch. We 
want everything. We must have a profu- 
sion on our table, much of which goes to 
waste. We buy furniture in quantities and 
revel in all kinds of expensive china which 
we never use, but keep in little glass cabinets 
as if we were conducting a museum. I am 
glad to say that in New York, we are begin- 
ning to come to the perfection of eating. 
We are far ahead of London, where cooking 
is an abomination, but we are still far behind 
Paris. A man must chose a dinner and have 
everything in accord, It must suit his mood, 
the surroundings, the occasions, the com- 
pany. I have enjoyed hugely a clam bake, 
but I want it to be the genuine thing. 

I agree with Miss May Irwin that a roasted 
possum and sweet potatoes is a dish for the 
gods, but you must have the appetite stimu- 
lated by a run through the woods with the 
dogs and the capture of the possum on a 
frosty moonlight night up a persimmon tree. 
Then he must be cooked in the orthodox 
way and with the orthodox surroundings. 
A possum or coon served you by a servant in 
livery on silver would be disgusting. I would 
as soon have a rasher of bacon, or even a 
rvasted cat. 

I believe in short dinners. One must have 
oysters, light soup, or if a pureé, one that is 
not too heavy, fish, an entree, a roast and a 
dessert. Salad is a separate course, but I have 
often omitted the roast and had game after 
entrée with salad. The salad is a necessity. 
It must be dressed with great care and the ol 
must be perfect and you must be prodigal with 
it. Tarragon vinegar should always be used, 
and if you can get them the little herb which 
make a French salad a dream. Salads are 
susceptible of all variations you can more 
then out of any bizarre combination. I have 
often served cold fowl with salad after an en- 
trée. A vegetable as pronounced as cauli- 
flower or artichokes, or asparagus should 
always be a separate course. Mushrooms 
likewise. If I have people for the play the 
dinner never lasts more than an half hour. 
You see we take our tea or coffee in the 
morning, our first meal a déjeuner or luncheon 
at one or thereabouts with three courses, tea at 
five with muffins and sandwiches, our dinner 
at the earliest hour at half past seven and al- 
ways a light supper before going to bed at 
night. Then when you go out in the winter 
you are obliged to diet yourself and eat dain- 
tily at each meal, but have the meals always 
regularly, In the country one needs a heavier 
diet, but I never dine there before eight in 
the evening, and often have cards afterwards 
and a light supper served at midnight. 

Every year I preach this little sermon, and 
I trust that we shall all come to the cultiva- 
tion of the art of eating and that indigestion 
and physicians and Vichy and Kussingen will 
not be necessary for the next generation at 
least. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


He secret of good dress lies more in 
having a knowledge of one’s-self 


than in keeping informed in regard 
to the latest cut of clothes or the latest de- 
signs in haberdashery. This knowledge 


seems to be intuitive with some men, and 
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they are the ones who are said to have style. 
Why is it that some men can wear rather 
showy clothes without seeming to be at all 
overdressed, while others look best in attire 
of the simplest and most subdued order? It 
is simply because of the difference in face, 
figure, carriage and action ; in short, the dif- 
ference in individualities. 

Style is, to a great extent, inborn ; but by 
closely observing one’s-self, and by choosing 
carefully in accordance with the knowledge 
which comes from observation, it may be ac- 
quired. Addtothe knowledge of what in 
color and form is most becoming to you the 
knowledge of good form, and with certain 
deference to the prevailing fashions of the 
day, you will hardly fail to dress well. At 
least, the formula 1s the best it is possible to 
give. 

In the shops one now sees linen handker- 
chiefs in pale pinks and blues, with small de- 
signs in white or color, Others are white, 
with borders in color, and designs running 
around the borders, Many are pretty, and 
they will no doubt be carried with morning 
clothes. Made of fine French linen, they 
cost $1 apiece ; but in a less fine quality they 
cost 50 cents. Colored linen handkerchiefs 
were much used a number of years ago, and 
now, after a long period of plain white, they 
are again coming into vogue, With evening 
clothes, of course, nothing but the plain 
white linen handkerchief, with monogram or 
initials embroidered in one corner, should be 
carried. 

There is a large assortment of silk squares 
or mufflers, from which to select. Some are 
in plain colors without design; black, dark 
blue, crimson, etc. Narrow or broad stripes 
in crimson and black, orange and black, 
blues, black and white, etc., may be had, but 
stripes have become rather too common to be 
smart. In price they vary from $3 to $8. 
In one of the best shops I saw some extra 
long scarfs, especially woven of beauti- 
fully designed silks for $7.50. These 
mufflers, called neckerchiefs, and sixty 
inches in length, are worn folded from end 
to end and they are sufficiently long to en- 
tirely cover the shirt bosom. In the same 


shop I noticed also, very soft white cachemire | 
These may be | 


mufflers for evening wear. 
washed without injury, and besides being 
soft and serviceable, they are new and ex- 
tremely pretty. For evening wear white 
mufflers are somewhat the most formal, but 
those in color are often seen upon well-dressed 
men, and they are good form. 

During the winter when the weather is 
severe, and some protection from the cold is 


needed, mufflers are worn with morning | 
clothes in town as well as in the country. | 
Those which are not so bright in color or | 


striking in design are the best style. 
Some years ago velvet protectors lined with 


silk or satin, cut to fit the shirt bosom, and | 
fastened around the neck with a buckle were | 
Later the black padded shirt | 


much worn. 
protector had its brief run, and it may even 


still be seen in the shop windows ; but these | 


devices for preserving the cleanliness of shirt 


bosoms, long ago ceased to be smart, if 


indeed they could ever have been so consid- 
ered. 
prevent the overcoat from rubbing against the 
evening shirt quite as well, and it is as effec- 
tive in protecting one from cold, 

Imperial ties of black figured silks, and 
with spot designs in white, red, and purple 
are displayed in great profusion, They are, 
however, less worn by smartly-dressed men 
than other shapes. 

I noticed at one of the best haberdasher’s 
some very pretty handsome luminate raw 
silk for de Joinville ties. The silk is simply 
cut into lengths, and it may be folded as 
desired. It israther expensive, costing $4.50 
a length, but it is heavy and serviceable, 
besides being lovely in color and design. Ties 
cut to order from English silk squares are $3, 
at some of the best shops. 

The Royal St. George, sometimes called 
the Belfort tie, with pointed ends, is less 
commonly seen than most of the other styles 
in cravats and it makes some claim to smart- 
ness. It is made of plain or figured silks or 
of white lawn for evening wear, and costs 
$1.25 at one of the best shops. At the same 
shop butterfly ties, absolutely correct in cut, 
cost $1. I mention this particularly, as the 


The silk or cachemire muffler will 








butterfly is the hardest of all ties to find ready- 
made, of correct pattern. Very full Ascots to 
be folded once over are from $2.50 up, ac- 
cording to the quality of silk. 

Dressing robes of most elaborate finish, 
made of the finest wools and silks, are shown, 
Some of them are expensive luxuries, costing 
as much as $60. Austrian blanket robes 
bound with satin are handsome and less ex. 
pensive ; their price is $25. Turkish towel. 
ing bath robes, with slippers to match, cost 
from $8 to $15 at the best haberdasher’s. 

A novelty in suspenders is gray suéde; in 
appearance they are like the suede of which 
gloves are made. The leather is heavier and 
more durable. The length is regulated by 
means of the old-fashioned buckle and prong. 
Price, $2.50. Suspenders at best can scarcely 
be called things of beauty, but the suéde 
variety come rather nearer to beauty than any 
I have seen. ‘ 

My attention has been called to the wear- 
ing of spats. In England they are very 
commonly used, but they are not now much 
worn on this side of the water, except for 
golfing, though correct with morning suits. 
In Boston and Philadelphia spats are mote 
often seen than in New York, though why 
this should be so I am unable to say. Dur- 
ing the summer white duck were worn with 
morning clothes, but now that the season is 
so far advanced, grey box cloth is correct, 
The spats should have four buttons, and box 
cloth straps to go under the boots. For 
shooting, high spats are much worn, made of 
heavy canvas, and for golf box cloth of light 
color is correct, 





Note :—Readers of Vogue in- 


quiring names of shops where articles 


are purchasable should enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and 
state page and date. 











Foll Dress Shirt 


WITH 
Patented Bosom Flap 


Assures a faultless 
fit and non-bulging 
qualities. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & Go. 


MAKERS 
Also “CLUETT’’ COLLARS. 
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HOW TO KEEP ONE’S SHOES 
IN SHAPE 


Veryone knows that the chief differ- 
K ence between a cheap shoe and an ex- 
pensive well-made boot lies in the 

ability of the latterto keep its original shape. 
A boot should have a perfectly flat sole, 
and should be entirely free from creases 
or wrinkles that cause the tops to break 









and crack, A pretty shoe is the chief of our 
personal 
Before Tree adorn- 


ments, 
while a 
shape- 
less one 
destroys 
the effect of the most elaborate and becoming 
attire. No boot will keep its shape, whatever its 
cost, unless the wearer exercises a little care to 
preserveit. To allow a shoe to stand for any 
time in the shape in which it left your foot 
is certain to ruinit. The natural tendency 
of a shoe when on the foot is to curve up- 
ward at the toe, and thus when lefé in that 
condition its tendency is to curve even more 
as the leather dries. But this may be easily 
corrected if the wearer will take the little | 
trouble necessary to ‘‘tree’’ his shoes before | 
putting them aside ; and the original flat sole 
and shapeliness that the maker gave them 
may be maintained, 

There have been a number of trees foisted | 
upon the public, but the difficulty of adjust- 
ing them has deterred even the most fastidious 
dress- 
ers from 
their Inserting 
use; 4 the Tree 
very 
simple 
tree 
shown 
in the 
accompanying illustrations has been lately in- 
troduced to the best dealers, and the number | 
sold is a strong testimonial of its advantage. | 
As may be seen by these cuts it is adjustable 
to any length and made in different widths and 
shapes of toes, and this insures an EXACT FIT. 

To be more explicit it may be well to des- 
cribe its application a little more exactly. 

Each tree is fitted with a simple adjustment | 
so it will correspond to the length of any shoe. | 
By removing this pin and sliding the back in 
either direction, an exact fit can be easily ob- 
tained, Take the tree, and place the front, 
or toe portion, in your shoe, forcing it well 
forward, bend the joint, so as to admit the 
heel, or back portion, and press the lever 
down with the thumb with about the same 
force 
as you 
would 
use in 
closing 
a pen 
k nife. | 
If the | 
adjustment is correct, the shoe is immediately | 
in its proper shape. 


is_ Inserted 













The Result , 
¥ 


To take the tree out, | 
release the lever by pulling on the end of | 
the chain attached to the bar. 

The bottom of the tree is concaved or hol- 
lowed on the bottom to allow a free circula- 
tion of air, so that a shoe will readily dry. 

_These trees are made by L. H. Leadam, 
of 80 Wall Street, and are patented by him. 

The best shop# all over the country sell 
them ; price, $1 00 upward, The follow- 
ing area few of the best known dealers who 
are showing them. 








New York Boston 
Slater Tuttle Co. 
Arnold Philadelphia 
Alexander W. H. Steigerwalt 
Jantzen Waldo M. Claflin 
Cammeyer Cincinnati } 
F. O'Neill H. S, Pogue 
Beneke Bros, Chicago 
Burt Marshall Field 
Ferris N. B. Holden | 
Rosenthol San Francisco 
Frank Bros. Rosenthal Bros & Co. | 
Knox Detroit 
McClenahan & Lemon Fyfe & Co. | 
McNaughten Washington 
Turtill Potbury & Lee 
Oliver Moore St. Louis 
Stern Bros. J. Swope & Bro. | 
B. Altman 
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CHRISTMAS 


CHINA ano GLASS 





THE WALDORF 


D. B. Bedeli & Co. 


are showing an unusually fine as- 
sortment of importations in 


FINE CHINA 

RICH CUT GLASS 

ROCK CRYSTAL anp 
GOLD DECORATED GLASS 


They would invite particular atten- 
tion to their exhibit of the celebra- 
ted T. B. Clarke & Company's 
Rich Cut Glass, particularly the 
‘*WaLvorr’’ pattern. 











rine. GARDNER 
Corsets made to order 
52 West 2st Street 


All the newest models 


Corsets 
For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit Guaranteed 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 

















256 FIFTH AVENUE 
SKIN 


OLEIN **roop 


Guaranteed to remove those fine lines from around 
the eyes and restore firmness to the muscles. Imme 
diate improvement assured. By mail, $1.50, with 
advice and full instructions. 


OLIVE ROBART 4& CO. 


9 East 42nd Street, near sth Avenue. 
Consulting and mailing offices. 


OLE! WATER 


$2 co, post paid. 


She “ Hopufar Shop ” ee 
ADVERTISING 


**SERPENT”’’ UMBRELLA 
HOLDER 


THE 


OF 
Polished Bronze or Wrought Iron. 
(Design Patented.) 
A Novel and Decorative Device, 
quite suitable for a Holiday Gift, 


AND 
Ee Not to be hag elsewhere, 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH 4&4 CO. 


42d St. W.—at Sth Ave. 
(Trademarks Reg'd.) 
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WHAT THEY READ 


[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressess to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining of instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention, } 


THE IDOL OF THE BLIND 
D. APPLETON AND COM- 


BY TOM GALLON, 
PANY 


S tx story is a much less ambitious one, 
in a literary sense, than most of 
those selected for extended excerpts 

in Vogue, but it is one likely to appeal to 
that large class who desire entertainment of 
the lighter sort in the way of fiction. The 
author, Mr. Gallon, is already well known 
to a wide circle of readers through his earlier 
novels, and those who have enjoyed his Tat- 
terly and Dicky Monteith need fear no fall- 
ing off of interest in this latest work, 

The hero of the book is a child, orphaned 
in early life, who grows to manhood during 
the progress of the story. Among the stanch 
and generous friends who aid him in his days 
of need is a Captain Kyle, who grows to love 
the boy devotedly. Opportunity comes the 
child’s way, and this is how the Captain 
meets it. It should perhaps be stated that 
the unfortunate child is saddled with the im- 
possible name of Comethup : 


‘* Very little was said during the progress 
of the meal. The Captain had a vague load 
on his mind, Comethup a very real one. The 
Captain had been pacing about his room for 
an hour past, putting the case as clearly be- 
fore himself as he could ; telling himself, in 
so’ many frank and brutal words, that this 
child was an orphan and penniless ; that this 
strange old woman had enormous wealth, and 
seemed to have taken a great fancy to the 
boy. Well, that was as it should be. The 
boy had his way to make in the world, and a 
poor old half-pay Captain, going slowly but 
surely toward the end of his earthly journey, 
was hot the man to be able to do much to 
help anyone. The Captain’s heart ached a 
little, it is true, and he looked back on the 
years that had stretched before the coming of 
this child, and the years that would stretch 
on after he had gone. 

‘*Comethup, for his part, tried once or 
twice to break the matter; he was not very 
definite in his ideas about it at all yet; be 
only knew that his aunt practically claimed 
him, and that she was not likely to remain 
in the old town with him, He watched the 
Captain nervously, and was quite glad at last 
when that gentleman opened the matter. 

‘¢¢ Rather strange lady, your aunt, eh?’ 
he began. 

*** Yes,’ replied Comethup. 
kind, sir, I think.’ 

$¢¢]’ve no doubt of it,’ said the Captain 
heartily. ‘She certainly appears to be very 
good-hearted.’ 

*¢ There was another long pause, and then 
Comethup said : 

*¢ She means—means to be very kind to 
me, sir.’ 

*©¢Ah!’ The Captain nodded, and then 
added, with what cheerfulness he might : 
* That’s good ; that’s very good, Cometh- 
up.’ 

**Comethup swallowed the lump in his 
throat and looked at the Captain wistfully. 

***She says—says she’s going to look 
after me.’ 

** The Captain nodded again, but did not 
speak ; he turned his head and looked out of 
the window at the sky. 

‘¢¢] hope-—I’m afraid—afra'd she may 
mean me to go away with her.’ 

** It was out at last, and Comethup waited 
breathlessly for the Captain to speak, But 
the Captain merely stood up and murmured 
the words of the simple grace which closed 
each meal, and then walked across to the 
window. He stood there looking out for a 
long time, and finally twisted round and 
spoke a little more sharply than usual, per- 
haps to hide that which he did not care to 
show. 

*¢* Boy, life's a big campaigning ground, 
where every man is under orders from a gen- 


*But very 


eral he doesn’t even see. Sometimes it’s his 
good luck to march shoulder to shoulder with 
a friend for a bit, even to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with him. But an order may come 
suddenly, and the one marches off to some 
other place where he is wanted, or where 
promotion is quicker. OJd and young, rich 
and poor, gentle and simple, we’re all under 
orders, boy; and if at the last, when the 
fight is done, there’s a comrade beside us to 
close our eyes and hold our hand for the last 
time—well, the great general has been mer- 
ciful, that’s all.’ 

** He paused for a moment, then sat down 
on the window seat and shaded his eyes with 
his hand. 

‘* «If it should happen that you have to go 
out into the great world now, as you surely 
must go some day—well, I’d be a poor fellow, 
and a bad friend, and no true soldier, if I 
held you back. It may not happen now, but 
—if it does’—he looked up quickly and 
smiled at the boy—‘ we sha’n’t be the worse 
friends, Comethup, and we sha’n’t forget 
each other——shall we?’ 

** Comethup’s heart was almost too full to 
reply, but he gasped out, ‘ No, sir,” and the 
Captain got up with a smile. 

‘¢¢That’s well, boy. Now, I suppose 
your aunt will be expect'ng you, and you'd 
better go back to her. Please let me know 
what she proposes you should do, and when 
you are to leave us, if you go at all.’ 

** Comethup saluted gravely and went out 
of the house with a heavy heart,” 


* * * 


Later, when the indiscreet aunt makes the 
unspoiled child the centre of a throng of gay 
men and women, her associates, the Captain, 
who is visiting the fine town mansion, and 
who has been shocked at the polluting pro- 
cesses to which the unthinking and vain aunt 
is subjecting her charge, speaks his mind to 
some purpose : 

*¢* Miss Carlaw, what I am—about to say 
—may appear —I fear it must—in the light 
of an impertinence. I know that I have no 
right to say anything, no right to interfere ; 
but I happen, lonely old fellow though I am, 
to have a great affection for this child you 
have so generously taken under your care.’ 
The Captain p d fora t, and then 
swung round and spoke almost fiercely : 
‘ Madam, what are you making of him?’ 

**¢That’s good,” suid Miss Carlaw in a 
tone of approval. ‘I like a man to come to 
the point and hit out straight. So you want 
to know what I’m making of him, do you?’ 
She started up from her chair and advanced 
toward the Captain threateningly. ‘I'll 
tell you, sir, I’m making a gentleman of 
him ; I'm showing him what the world is 
hke, and ‘ 

‘** The worst side of Phe world, madam,’ 
said the Captain indignantly. 

***Tt’s good enougn for me,” she retorted. 

‘¢* That may be; you are a woman of the 
world, and can choose for yourself, This 
child is helpless ; his fresh young mind can 
take in everything he sees about him. You 
stand at the present moment as everything to 
him—his benefactress, almost his goddess. 
What you do must be right, simply because 
you doit. You told me just now that you 
were training this boy to be a gentleman. I 
tell you, madam, you are training him to be 
a blackguard, and probably worse, if there is 
anything worse.’ 

‘* Miss Carlaw had stopped, and was lis- 
tening intently. Her brows were drawn 
down, but she nodded sternly as the Captain 
finished speaking. 

*€¥ Go on, sir,’ she said, - 

*** I’ve known this boy, madam, since he 
was a baby—he’s little more than a baby now 
—and I’ve never found a sweeter, cleaner, 
purer soul on this muddy old earth of ours 
yet. He turns naturally to sweet things, to 
everything that has the sunlight and free air 
upon it; he’s as clear as crystal, Think of 
his age, madam! Is it an age when he 
should be mixing with men and women— 
forgive the discourtesy, I beg of you—with 
men and women not too choice in their con- 
versation or their manners? Is it an age 
when he should be gambling and tossing 
gold about at an hour when he should be in 
bed ?**” 
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ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


ARAGOSSA; A STORY OF SPAN- 
S ISH VALOR. By B. Perez Gacpos. 
TRANSLATED BY Minna CAROLINE 
Smitn, Littie, Brown anp Company. An 
attractive binding in the Spanish colors, red and 
yellow, decoratively presents a famous Spanish 
war novel in an English version. The tale 
is of the second siege of the ancient Aragon 
city by the generals of Napoleon. There is 
much descriptive writing, the terrible scenes 
of war, pestilence and famine being treated 
with graphic realism. The Maid of Saragossa 
sustains a prominent role in the work. 


THE ISLAND; OR THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF A PERSON OF QUALITY. 
Tue Century Company. The author of 
No. 5 John Street brings out this new edition 
of a work issued some years ago. The hero 
of it, wearied of modern life, gives *‘ civiliza- 
tion the slip’’ and takes passage on a ship 
bound for a voyage around the world. He 
visits a tempting island and is abandoned to 
his fate, for the boat floats away. This new 
Robinson Crusoe meets with a woman— 
evidently the author’s ideal of womanhood— 
who fortunately speaks English and leads him 
to her family. Now follows the author's 
ideal of Utopia on this island of Pitcairn, 
which it would be unfair to disclose to the 
reader. 


THE TORY MAID. By Hersert 
Bairp Stimpson. Dopp, Meap anp Com- 
PANY. One of the most picturesque spots in 
America, and certainly the one in which the 
aristocratic life of Maryland reached its high- 
est mark is the *‘ Eastern shore,” as it is 
simply called in the old state. This ‘‘ East 
ern shore ’’ is the land that fringes one side 
of the Chesapeake Bay, a superb sheet of spark- 
ling water—almost an ocean. The life here 
in the olden times was brilliant and luxurious ; 
the people were pleasure loving, wealthy and 
aristocratic. The author has not only faith- 
fully depicted this life in the form of a ro- 
mantic little story, but he has given the spirit 
of the people and painted the beauties of a 
country far too little known. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF. By 
Frank T. Burren. D. AprLeTon AND 
Company. In his modest preface the author 
states that he has no idea of entering into 
competition with the writers of nautical 
romance; he is trying to depict the life of the 
British seaman as Dana did that of the Ameri- 
can sailor in Two Years before the Mast. 
Mr. Bullen writes down some of his own ex- 
periences of sea life, as nearly as his memory 
permits, and, knowing that he could not 
cover his entire history satisfactorily, he has 
taken the first four years of his apprentice- 
ship at sea—from twelve to sixteen. Hence 
it is reasonable to infer that more will follow. 
Some readers may prefer the recital of adven- 
tures in the various voyages to Demerara, 
Havana, Jamaica, the Indian Ocean, on the 
Coromandel and Melbourne; others, the 
insight into the seaman’s life ; and still others, 
the fine descriptions that so frequently occur. 
What astonishes the reader in all cases is the 
unconscious laying up of ** copy;°’ for the 
most superficial person must remark how 
acute has been Mr. Bullen’s observation all 
his life, how retentive his memory, and how 
subtle his sensations. 


GILIAN THE DREAMER. By Neit 
Munrotz, Dopp, Meav & Company. The 
young lad, Gilian, at the time the story opens, 
is a dreamer and quite unable to cope with the 
trials of hfe. The reader follows him to 
early manhood, and leaves him betrayed, his 
belief in women shattered. Giliisns fancies 
and illusions form the chief subjects of this 
Gaelic novel. 


THE WATCHERS. By A.E. W. Ma- 
son. Freperick A. Stoxes Company. An 
interesting story, full of incident and adven- 
ture, the scene being laid in the Sicily 
Islands in the middle of the last century, 
Mesmerism is made to play a conspicuous part 
in the dénouement. 


THE WHITE KING OF MANOA. 
By Josepx Hatton. R. F. FEnNno anv 
Company. This novel deals with the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, the hero of the tale being 
David Yarcombe, who lives in Devonshire. 








Owing to certain circumstances, David risks 
his fortunes with Sir Walter Raleigh, he 
having become one of Raleigh’s most trusted 
officers. To him was entrusted the leader- 
ship of an expedition on the Orinoco, during 
which he was carried off by the strong cur. 
rent alone in a little boat to the territory of 
the Inca of Manoa. The natives receive 
him as their heaven-sent ruler, whose com. 
ing has long been foretold. The author 
makes the most of his picturesque setting, 
and in the course of the narrative he gives 
many pictures of country life and court life 
in England; also does he introduce all the 
imaginative wonders of the ‘* Golden City of 
Manoa,”’ The interest never flags. 


DOROTHY AND HER FRIENDS, 
By Erren Otney Kirx. HovcGuton, Mir. 
riin & Co, Mrs. Kirk’s pleasant style and 
easy way of telling a simple story are so well 
known that comment is hardly necessary, 
Dorothy Deane, who has already been the 
chief figure of one book, appears again. Her 
simple pleasures, her friends and all their 
healthful, natural life are set forth in a way 
to delight many young people. A trip to the 
city, catching shad, a damask rose party, a 
bazaar, a clam-bake and a birthday furnish 
occasion for these children’s enjoyment. 


SEASONABLE NOVELTIES 


PAGE 416 


Eatuer Cuiprpincs Case.—To hold 
_ newspaper cl ppings. Brown deco. 
rated leather, $1 25. 

Burnt Woop Frame —Circular frame of 
white with design burnt in, $3. 50. 

Swepisa Bowt anv Basxet.—Chiefly in- 
teresting and attractive by the vividness of 
the coloring. The bowl, $2.50. The bas- 
ket, $1.75. 

PAGE 417 

Fern OrnnamMent.—An extremely pretty 
and faithful realization of a fern in a vase. 
A very pretty ornament. $8.50. 

OrnaMENT Frame.—One of the pretty 
frames of the year. The wood is a dak 
brown, rich in tone with ornaments in relief. 
$5. 
ee Lamrp.—One of the most in- 
genious things of the year—a lamp in the 
shape shown standing about eight inches 
high—the leaves green, the blossoms tinted 
rose, blue, and other colors. The light is 
seen at the side and is a little bulb filled with 
some material that burns by a wick. When 
the bulb burns out—in an hour or two—it is 
thrown away and replaced by another. The 
bulbs cost a cent each, the whole lamp only 
25 cents. For ornamenting a Christmas din- 
ner table, these lamps would be very pretty. 
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Tiz Racx,—With mirror and three pegs 
on which to hangties. The woodwork dec- 
orated with golf subjects $3.00. 

Cotitton Fancres.—The chain to be 
worn by a cotillon leader, made of silver, 
$15. The Lucky Charms, also for cotillon 
use, are: 

Almond, happy days; anc‘ent coin, lucky 
at game; amethyst heart, loyalty ; Swiss bell, 
guide for the right path; pig, prosperity ; 
dog, fidelity ; hazel nut, long life; heather, 
preserves from danger; mistletoe, eternal 
love; pearl in shell, innocence; pine cone, 
prevents illness; old shoe, friendship ; four- 
leaf clover, success. $70. 

Amethyst, deep love ; beryl, happiness and 
everlasting youth; chrysglite, gladdens the 
heart ; diamond, preserves peace; emerald, 
immortality; garnet, power, grace, and vic- 
tory; hyacinth, second sight; moonstone, 
good luck; pearl, purity and innocence; 
ruby, charity and dignity ; sapphire, con 
stancy and truth; topaz, friendship and fidel- 
ity ; turquoise, prosperity. $75. 

Lorcnetres.—Silver-gilt, $8. 
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f Frorewtine Frame.—Of all frames the 
richest, most elegant, and most effective 's 
the Florentine, in bright, highly polished 
gilt, its beautiful carving and its adaptability 
to all subjects. The one shown is a real 
Florentine, not one of the many poor imita- 
tions. $4.50. 















